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FieurE No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME, 
Figure No. 1.--Elegant simplicity is a conspic- whole costumes 


skirt is of plush- 
brocaded satin ip 
a large pattern, 
and falls in full, 
graceful folds at 
the back, which 
omprises two 
wide breadths 
closely gathered 
to the belt. Two 


lf side-gores, with a 
148 front - gore _ be- 


tween, complete 
the remainder of 
the skirt, and all 
three of them are 
smoothly fitted by 
darts. The ma- 


. 
; terial for the skirt 
878. sections is cut 
eed shorter than the 
4 lining, and to its 
t are lower edge is 
phn seamed @ narrow 
very knife- plaiting of 
CESS plain satin, the 
— seam being then 
ci permanently tack- 
50. 1 to the lining. 


This plaiting falls 
ver a similar 
plaiting sewed to 
he lining, the 
two forming a 
decidedly stylish 
garniture The 
skirt model is 
especially adapted 
to rich fabrics 
thal are to be 
sparingly trim. 
med or finished 
without orna- 
ment. Ruches, or 
side, knife or box 


, plaitings are ap- 
s. propriate orna- 
ments for a skirt 

r of this style. The 
‘ model is No. 7301, 

and is in 9 sizes 

for ladies from 20 

. to 36 inches, waist 
-_ j|;)measure, and 


costg 25 cents. 
| The coat is a 
charming novelty, 
and, will be a pop- 
|}ular mode for = = 

plughes, heavy Frevre No. 1.—LADIES' COSTUME. 
\}satins and silks, 
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Prepared expresaly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited], 
in 2 | eo 7 £ 
Vashionable Styles of Garments. 


It is made of long-pile plush of 
uous Characteristic of this stylish costume. The a dark red shade, and is lined all through with | 


deep gold Surah, 
slightly wadded, 
but not ouilted. 
Its adjustment is 
close and is ac- 
complished by 
two bust darts 
an” an under-arm 
dart in each front, 
low side - backs, 
and a well-arched 
center-back seam 
that has straight 
laps upon it a lit- 
tle below the 
waist-line. Folded 
Japs are upon the 
side-back seams 
and, being each 
surmounted bya 
button, give the 


back a truly coat- | 


like appearance 
The fronts lap to 
the shoulders at 
the top and slope 
diagonally toward 
wie bottom, and 
the closing is 
made with but- 
ton-holes and pret- 
ty buttons along 
the overlapping 
front and shoul!- 
der edges. A mil- 
itary collar sur- 
rounds the neck, 
and buttons are 
the only orna- 


ments added to the | 


closely modelled 


| 


| 





| 


coat-sleeves. The |} 


model is No. T889, 
and is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and 
costs 30. cents. 

The muff 
matches the coat 


in fabric and lin- |} 


ing, and is prettily 
completed = with 
carelessly tied rib- 
bons. ‘The pat- 
tern is No. 7339, 
which is in one 


| 


size and costs 10} 


cents. 
The stylish hat 
is of plush of the 


i 


fabric, |} 


|| plush-brocaded satins, velvets, cloths and handsome _— same hue as the raised pattern of the skirt 
coatings, to wear with contrasting skirts or with and is prettily trimmed with ombré ostrich tips. | 
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LADIES’ WALKING COAT. 

No. 7901.—This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. Fig- 
ured cloth is the material select- 
ed for the development of the 
model, and plush and large but- 
tons are used for trimming. To 
make the coat for a lady of 
medium size, will require 64 
yards of material 22 inches 
wide, with 14 yard of plush 20 
inches wide Price, 30 cents. 

ADIES' COSTUME 

No. 7891.—This costume is very novel in its con- 








7899 
LADIES’ COSTUME 
No. 7899.—Any two varieties of dress goods will 


ee 


mer 


eg a 


struction. | 


| of polonais: 
some additior 
from 28 to 46 
medium size 
wide, or 62 


a 
7897 


able finish. 








needs $ yard 


| the over-dress is 


Front View 


from 1 to 6 years 


the outlines of its handsome drapery, 


1 departure from the ordinary style 
he fichu-like collar is a very hand- 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 

s, bust measure. For a lady of 
eeds 13} yards of goods 22 inches 
i8 inches wide, Price, 35 cents 


CHILD'S 
PIN A- 
FORE. 
No. 7897, 
Cambricis 
the mate- 
rial repre- 
sented in 
this little 
garment, 
and nar- 
row Ham- 
burg edg- ‘ j 
ing forms 7897 
- — Back View. 


he pattern is in 6 sizes for children 
fage. For a child of 5 years, it 
xis 36 inches wide. Price, 15 cts 


es 


make up nicely in this manner, With any decorations 
that prove suitable. The model to the costume 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. Tomake it, without plaitings, for a lady of 
medium size, will require 7§ yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 38 yards 48 inches wide, together with 2§ 
yards of Silesia for the skirt sections. Price, 35 cents. 


CHILD'S 
DOUBLE- 
BREASTED 
CLOAK, 
No. 7893.— 
This cloak is 
here made of 
a& pretty va- 
riety of suit 
goods, ind 
large metal 
buttons and 
machine- 
stitching finish 
it very pretti- 
ly. The model 





7893 
Back View. 


is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of age. | 
For a child of 4 years, it needs 28 yards of goods || 


Front View. 


22 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. || 


aaert Se. { 
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BUTTERICK PUBLISHIN( 





LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH ADJUSTABLE 


No, 7894.—The pattern, in 10 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, needs 7} yards of goods 
22 inches wide, with 14 yard of velvet 22 inches 
vide, for a lady of medium size 


7895 


Front View. 


of Silesia 36 inches wide. 


7894 


COLLAR 


CHILD'S 
COSTUME. 

No. 7895. 
—The model 
is in 5 sizes 
for children 
from 2 to 6 
years. For 
a child of 5 
years, it 
requires 3} 
yards of ma- 
terial 22 in- 
ches wide, 
or 14 yard 
48 inches 
wide, with 
% yard of 
silk 20 in- 
“es wide, 
and } yard 


Back View, 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


+ CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. 





MISSES’ POLONAISE 

No, 7906.—This polonaise is a 
pretty mode for either single or 
combined maierials, and may be 
completed with pipings, bands, 
ete., to please the taste. To make 
the polonaise for a miss of 11 
years, will require 4 yards of any 
suitable material 22 inches wide, 
or 14 yard of goods 48 inches 
wide. The model is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of 


age, and any sizo costs 25 cents. 


LADIES’ ULSTER. 
No. 7911.—The pattern to this Ulster is in 10 | 


sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. | 





ee ee ee 





For a lady of medium size, it needs 6} yards of | 
material 27 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches || 


Price, 35 cents. wide, or 3$ yards 54 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 


GIRLS’ 
CLOAK, 
WITH 
ADJUST- 
ABLE 
CAPE. 
No. 7908. 
—The pat- 
tern is in 7 
sizes for 
girls from 3 
to 9 years of 
age, and, for 
a girl of 7 
years calls 
for 2 yards 
of goods 22 
inches wide, 
or 1} yard 
48inches 
wide, with 
$ yard of plush 20 inches wide. 


7895 
Front View 


Price, 25 cents. | 
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Front View Back View. 
CHILD'S LOW-NECKED APRON.” 
No. 7898.—This apron may be developed 
in cambric or any similar material. The 
pattern is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 
6 years of age. To make the apron for a 
child of 5 years, requires 2 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 14 yard of material 36 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. LADIES’ BASQUE. 
|| No. 7890.—This stylish basque is made of suit No. 7909.—This stylish basque is here mad 
goods and tastefully trimmed with jet buttons and of suit goods, the edges being piped with silk. Th 
}satin. The pattern isin 13 sizes for ladies from model is suitable for all costume fabrics, and is 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas 
dium size, it needs 4} yards of any suitable mate- ure. To construct the basque for a lady of m 
rial 22 inches wide, or 14 yard of goods 48 iuches dium size, 3% yardsof material 22 inches wide w 
wide, ir its construction. Price of pattern, 30 cents. be found necessary. Price of pattern, 30 cents 





7903 

Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 7903.—The pattern of this 
pretty little costume is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. 
To make the costume fora girl of 7 
years, will require 43 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


gh rns ns rg geen 


. LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. y 
|| No. 7910.—This handsome skirt is illustrated as made of a handsome variety of 2 ws. The 
front-drapery consists of two tabliers, plaited up at their back edges. The patte Prue skirt is 
|9 — for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the skirt fi of medium size. 
will require 8 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3¢ yards 48 inches wide. [Ir pattern, 30 cents 


t"NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS. 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 
and we : T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Ps. I} 
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A SAXON HOUSEWIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.” 
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Sut it seems 


teor. In a rarer form of aurora the rays seem to dred miles have been calculated. I 
hang from the sky like fringes or the folds of a probable that the ordinary height is from fifty to 
although on some rare occasions 


mantle. Usually the aurora is of a palish green a hundred miles, 
VOL. L.—6. 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS, JANUARY 31, 1881. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


HE Aurora Borealis (Northern Light), or, 

more correctly, the Aurora Polaris, inas- 

much as it is seen near the South as well as 
the North Pole, is a luminous appearance in the 
atmosphere due to electrical causes. It usually 
manifests itself in the form of luminous clouds, 
arches, or rays. The arches are sometimes single 
and at other times consist of several concentric 
ones, and in England the centre is always north- 
north-west. The rays are seldom stationary, ap- 
pearing and disappearing suddenly, shooting up 
to the zenith with great velocity, and moving 
slowly eastward or westward, but most commonly 
the latter. Sometimes the whole sky seems coy- 
ered with coruscations, decreasing in brillianey at 
a greater distance from the main body of the me- 
teor. Ina rarer form of aurora the rays seem to 
hang from the sky like fringes or the folds of a 
mantle. Usually the aurora is of a palish green 

VOL. L.—6, 


color, but crimson, violet, and steel-color are not 
uncommon. By the superstitious, crimson auroras 
have been looked upon as presages of famine, 
pestilence, and war. The inhabitants of many 
parts of Ireland look upon a scarlet aurora as a 
shower of blood, and as such the phenomenon 
is mentioned in the old Irish annals. This so 
called shower of blood is first recorded to have 
taken place in 688. when, in a battle between 
Leinster and Munster, Foylcher O’ Moyloyer was 
slain. 

The aurora sometimes lasts only for a few hours, 
though occasionally through the night, and even 
for several nights in succession. The height of 
these phenomena above the earth has been vari- 
ously estimated. By taking observations of the 
altitude of the highest point of the arch at differ- 
ent stations, heights varying from five to five hun- 
dred miles have been calculated. But it seems 
probable that the ordinary height is from fifty to 
a hundred miles, although on some rare occasions 
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the rays have been seen intervening between the 


spectator and stant church or lighthouse. On 
the other han 


for some auré 


enormous altitude is required 
hes seen at the same time over 
whole continents Che aurora of February the 
4th, 1872, was seen in the United States, Europe, 
and British India 
It has been often 
ing sounds have been heard proceeding from the 


asserted that hissing or crack- 
polar lights. §S have compared them to the 
noise made by the rolling of one piece of silk on 
another, and others to the sound of the wind blow- 
ing on the flame of a candle, or that attending the 
discharge of fireworks. Greenland fishers, and 
other dwellers in high latitudes, have frequently 
spoken of these noises, but Franklin, Parry, 
Scoresby, Richardson, and other navigators, have 
vainly listened for any such sounds in connection 
with the numerous and brilliant auroras they be- 
held. 

During the continuance of an aurora, tele- 
graphic communications are frequently so inter- 
rupted by electric currents upon the wires that 
for the time messages cannot be sent. Sometimes, 
however, the auroral current is so strong and con- 
tinuous that it can itself be utilized in sending 
dispatches. 


It has been asserted that there is a periodi- | 


city in auroral displays. The maximum oc- 
curs about once in ten years, aud a period of 


remarkable brilliancy about once in sixty years. | 


By some scientific men, these periods are asso- 
ciated with variations in the sun’s spots and with 
the planetary rotations. 

In our illustration we give a representation of 
the magnificent Aurora Borealis seen on the 
3lst of January, 1881, in England, Belgium, 
the North of France, Italy, and other Europsan 
countries—on¢ the finest auroral displays 
which meteorolog have for a long time had 
the opportunity of observing. The excellent 
journal, Ciel et Terre, which numbers amongst, its 
editors the pri ustronomers of the Brussels 
Observatory, I } lished some very com plete 
descriptions ‘of the phenomenon, and these de- 
scriptions we n rtially reproduce. 

It was at aq past six in the evening that 
M. Terby at | iin, and M. Delessert at Croix 
(Departemer t N perceived the first glim 
merings of the At Cirencester (England 
they were not Mr. Provost at six o’clock ; 
but taking int 
between this tow | Brussels, it will be seen 


the difference of longitude 


that the thre ervers became aware of the 
commencement the phenomenon almost at the 
same minute. M. Montigny at Brussels had 
already caught mpse of the auroral light at 
six o’clock. N er observer seems to have seen 
the aurora t later, when the northern 


horizon was ws and when the luminous 


rays were stretching upt immense height. 


These rays seemed to forn he north-east, and 
moved slowly on towards the lef they were whit 
and very brilliant at their first appearance, grew 
fainter and became yellowish as they moved 
and then when they reached the n rthwest became 
red. Towards a quarter past seven, the aurora 
was at its highest degree of splendor; the heavens 
were at that time brilliantly lit up with an i: 
mense luminous arch resting at each end on the 
horizon, and from the arch enormous lumin< 
fountains seemed to shoot up, constantly changing 
their color as they passed on from east to west. 
M. Deleu, of Messines, in Belgium, annexed 
his report a drawing of the appearance of 
phenomenon as it was seen at its brightest. 
this drawing which we reproduce in our illustra- 
tion. 

The aurora at length grew fainter by degrees, 
but it still shot forth at intervals rays of great 
splendor, and at the horizon for a long time there 


| was plainly perceptible a white glimmer which 


had not totally disappeared at eleven o'clock. 
Towards half-past eleven, were noticed on the 
northern horizon the two bands of black clouds 
by which auroras are almost always accompanied. 
A peculiarity worthy of remark was observed by 
M. Deleu: Three times over the luminous arch 
vanished. It did not at either re-appearance 
attain to its previous dimensions or intensity. 
The magnetic instruments of the Brussels Ob- 
servatory were very much influenced during the 


|whole time that the aurora was visible. The 
| declination instrument had been strongly agitated 


since the middle of the day. At ten minutes past 
six in the evening it was violently pushed towards 
the west; this movement coincided with the time 
of the commencement of the luminous phenom- 


enon. The instrument returned to its former posi- 
tion, but at seven o’clock it was again forcibly 
urged towards the west; tl it the moment 
of the greatest intensity of t irora. A third 


westerly movement took pla twenty minutes 


past seven, no doubt in conse lence Of some mo- 


mentary renewal of intensity At length, the 


' 


instrument directed itself towards the east. where 


it remained some time passed once 


ore to the west. This ist mic nent eorre- 
sponded with asudden augme n of glitness 

The Aurora Borealis of . ‘ Slst was 
ttended by the usual perturbat of the elect 
irrent on the surface of tl t England 


he despatch of messages W ! ted for some 


ne on nearly all the tel 


you desire to enjoy d unpunctual 
They impede bus nd poison pl 
Make it your own rnl ly to be punc- 
but a little beforehand ich a habit secures 


om posure which is essent happiness. 
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FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. | 

} 

ERHAPS there is scarcely anything that | 
gives a sweeter touch of finish to home than 

Go where we may, | 


the presence of flowers. 
In the dull back parlor, or sunny | 


it is the same. 
morning room, or humble cottage, the bright ge- | 
raniums or hanging basket or mug of fresh prim- | 
roses give an air of cheerfulness and comfort, and 
are a pleasant spot for the eve to rest upon.» We | 
miss something wheu they are not there. 

If for this reason only, it is good to cultivate a 
taste for arranging flowers. 
comes naturally, and in all it may be stimulated | 


| 


To some the power 


and improved. 

Then to any who are artistically inclined, there 
is another attraction as the means of advancement 
and practice in the arrangement and combination 
of color. There is nothing more helpful—it will 
often suggest a new idea, which may be car- 
ried out on the easel, and moreover fixes on 
the mind and memory the many beauties of 
form and growth which might otherwise 
pass unnoticed. 

For those who live in large cities, a 
constant supply of flowers seems almost 
an impossibility. 

In the latter case there must be no doubt 
a love for flowers and u readiness to bestow 
much care and patience, but it can be done 
where there is the will. 

There are two principal ways of using 
flowers in the house. 

1. Growing flowers in pots, stands, or hanging 
baskets. 

2. Cut flowers im the room or for table decora- 
tion. 

The first of these will receive our attention now. 

There are some times of the year, and some 
days, perhaps days of continued wet weather, 
when it is almost impossible to keep a good supply 
of cut flowers. It is then that we fall back with 
the greatest delight on pot flowers; but indeed all 
the year round there is some window or corner 
that will look brighter for them. 

Many people are discouraged in having pot | 





flowers in their rooms, having tried and seen 
them soon fade and wither. Certainly, to be suc- 
cessful, two or three matters should be carefully 
attended to. 

1. Do not be too ambitious. Keep only as many 
as you have time to attend to well; when you have 
been successful you can easily add to your list. 

2. Do not be beguiled into trying every new 
thing of which you hear. The cheap old favorites 
will generally answer the best. 

3. When you buy plants go to a good green- 
house and get well-established ones. The showy 
ones that are taken about the streets, and which 
look most tempting, have generally been highly | 


forced, and the change of temperature from a hot- 
house to your room will soon make them flag. 

4. Attend carefully to their health in the matter 
of watering, washing, and fresh air. 

A few plain, practical directions may be useful. 
Most plants are killed by kindness in over-water- 
ing. It is a difficult matter to lay down rules as 
to the frequency of watering, as much depends on 
the temperature of the room in which the plant 
is placed, but some simple hints should be remem- 
bered. 

1. WATERING.—Never water a plant that is 


already wet. When you water, water thoroaghly. 












PALM IN JAPANESE POT. 


| Use rain water if possible, if not tepid water. 


Ascertain the state of the soil by feeling with your 
finger. Tap the pot with your knuckles. If it 
has a dull sound the soil is moist ; if a sharp ring, 
itisdry. Remember that plants want much more 
water in summer than in winter, and when in full 
flower it is wonderful how much they will take. 
Never let water stand in the saucer of your plants 
except in aquatic plants, such as sperea, ete. 

2. WASHING.— All plants whose leaves will bear 
it, such as palms and dracenes, etc., should be 
washed frequently with soap and water on both 
the upper and under sides, and then thoroughly 
syringed or wiped with a wet sponge. Geraniums, 
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myrtles, roses, and azaleas will repay by their} every week for washing, will give quite enoug) 
glossy appearance for a good sponging. For del- | time to keep up a good supply of plants in healt) 
icate leaves use a very soft sponge or large paint- | for two or three rooms. 

brush, but if very tender you can only shake a Every dead leaf and fading flower should at 
little water over them, or put them out ina gentle | once be removed; it keeps the plants much longer 
rain. Always avoid touching the flowers, as the|in bloom. In the case of geraniums, ete., dro 
water is sure to injure them. some gum water down the centre of the flowers 
they will not fall off so quickly 

| Be careful to turn your plants every day, that 


|they may have the full benefit ight and su 


If you want a support for your plants, do n 


| 
| 
| ind that they may grow a ¢ 


use a gardener’s stick, but take tough ste 
f hazel or fuchsia; it will look 1 h neater. 

; Ir necessary imple men 1 it IS as We 
to kee p together and close at wd, are a smal 
vatering pot, with a fine he 1 sharp pair of 


rs for cutting off dead tl ‘ i large sponge 











A TILE Port, 


3. FresH AIR e your plants pleuty of | to dab up the surplus water, « small, soft sponge 
fresh air; even in the depth of winter you should | for washing, a duster, a tiny dustpan and brush, 
do this, so arranging that the cold air does not} and a little squirt, or syringe Now as to the 
stiike the plants direct. Some who have been | plants vou are to grow: The first place may be 


very successful with plants in their rooms always | well accorded to palms, which are always an artistic 


move them out into the hall or passage before re- | and elegant ornament for the centre of the dinner- 
tiring to rest, and is wonderful how fresh and | table or drawing-room, and they will bear a won- 
bright they wili be in the morning. In very cold | derful amount of hard usage. They look well in 
weather, if your plants are close to the window, | square blue and white japanese pot, as in illus 


} 


vr inone made of four tiles mounted in 


move them into the room at night; the coldest | tration, « 
place is about a foot from the window. |deal japanned black. These may be either of a 


Five minutes every morning and half-an-hour| plain artistic shade or conventional design; a 








common carpenter will soon put them together, and 
for a choice of tiles you have evervthing you can | 
desire ata good shop. With young palms you 
may greatly increase the graceful appearance of 
the plant, by gently splitting up the separate seg- 
ments of the leaves which are joined together ; 
when older it will naturally develop itself in this 
way. 

The draceenas are capital plants for rooms. They 
will struggle through difficulties that no others 
will, Some are very rich in color. Constant 
washing is indispensable for them. 

Several kinds of ferns do well indoors—maid- 
enhair, Adiantum formosum and cuneatum, even 
ina north window—Pteris serrulata and Pteris 
alba, and all the ordinary kinds of hardy ferns. 

It must be remembered that green foliage is as 
indispensable as color in decoration, especially in 
summer, when it is most restful and pleasant to 
the eye. 

The common, wild, hardy ferns will grow almost 
anywhere, even in a dark corner, being willing to 
send up their pretty green fronds, and it is a great 
recommendation to most people that they can b 
bought cheaply, or brought home from a country 
expedition, and require the smallest amount of 
attention to keep them in good health. Adiantum 
nigrum, Trichomanes, Blechnum, Polypody, Felix 
mas and femina and Lastrwa dilatata do remark- 
ably well. They do not mind droughts, but want | 
plenty of water in the growing season. 

For rich flowering plants, the primulas, the 
Persian cyclamen, the yellow cytisus, Deuttias, 
spirceas, azaleas, calceolarias, fuchsias, geraniums, | 
pelargoninms, are all good and easy plants to 
grow. The first two may often be kept in good 
condition and full flower for two or three months | 
in a country house, where there is no gas. 

If you want a bright little bit of green in early 
spring, you can sow canary-seed in pots, a thick | 
clump of which, mixed with other flowers, has a 
pretty effect. The wild wood-sorrel, too, is very 
fresh and pretty, and will flower and last for | 
weeks in a pan or soup-plate. 

Perhaps the best things to cultivate for a room | 
are bulbs. Get them in September as soon as you | 
can. If you want them to come on early, plant | 
them in moist soil, a third part sand, and do not 
let them get dry. Put them in a cellar, or some | 
dark, cool place, for three or four weeks, to root; 
when they have rooted about an inch, gradually | 
bring them into full light. These rules apply to 
most bulbs. It is a good plan to start bulbs in 
boxes, and when grown a little, to choose the most 
forward plants to fill bowls or glasses, so that they | 
may bloom together; they will bearthis. If they | 
will not grow upright, cover them for a day or | 
two with a little cone of paper, with a hole at the | 
top. Single flowers are nearly always the best. | 
Hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, tribelia uniflora, snow- 
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drops, and the lovely little blue scilla, which is 
never tired of flowering, may all be grown in this 
way. Old china bowls, with a zine lining in which 
to place the bulbs, are beautiful things to grow 
them in; but any sort of glass or vase will do, and 
moss and sand is quite sufficient for soil when they 
have once made a start. Another pleasant, bright 
bit of color for the room may be got by taking up 
from the garden a bunch of forget-me-not just 
before it comes into flower. 

It would exceed the limits of this article to 
give directions for raising pot flowers from s+eds 
or cuttings. But it is easy for every one to get 
flowers in pots at a reasonable price; anc. if the 
directions given above are carefully followed, suc- 
cess will be the sure result. 


THE WEDDING. 


JOU are hereby invited—your presence re- 
quested 
Our pleasure to see you to-morrow at two; 
A quiet affair—a few friends interested— 
We leave for the city soon after.— Adieu.” 


I laid down the letter... O, Father in heaven, 
How souls go on plighting their faith! As ifthen 
The life-threads, a-tangle, would run smooth and 


even 

Do they know what it means? the “ forever 
Amen.” 

* ~ * * * * 


An air half-uncertain, pervading all places, 
Like the wraith of a joy, smothered under a pain ; 
Breaths of cedar and pine drifting up in our faces, 
And blossoms with never a blush or a stain. 


\ youth, frank and manly, with form straight and 
slender, 
And lithe as the ash-tree that bends to the gale, 
With a touch on the warm lips, half-proud and 
half-tender, 
And eyes all so steadfast to blench or to quail. 


| 
A slight, dainty maiden in satins and laces, 


As frail as a snow-wreath—when winter is done; 
And as fair in the meekness of wearing her graces 
As the lily that blossomed to-day in the sun. 


A rustle—a stir—and a hush growing breathless, 
Then words, slow, and solerzn as prayers for the 
dead ; 
O, Merciful Heaven ! is love surely deathless, 
That souls dare to take vows like these unafraid ? 


Only words, born of air, yet with destiny freighted ! 
Only bands, light as gossamer, stronger than 
steel! 
O Father! how blindly we mortals are fated 
To make or to mar life—to hurt or to heal! 
MARJORIE MOORE. 
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““‘WHAT THE SNOW CONCEALS THE | here and there great pieces of rock still jutted ou 


SUN REVEALS.” 


“With mantle 
The flowers 
Unti 
Those 


soft, the snow conceals 

and weeds that buried lie, 
s bright ray reveals 

s and weeds to mortal eye 


LL nature 


stirred the la 


ished, Not a breath of wind 
irustinus and laurel bushes. 
It was freezing hard, and each small plart 
tried to fold its lea 


press 


es closer round its stem, and 
At length 


of every variety of shape, 


nearer the earth for warmth. 
tiny crystals of snow 
began to fall, and one 


each leaf and spr 


by one they rested upon 
tiny star-shaped crystals, one 
more beautifu the other. Then the wind 
rose, and these 


flakes 


and larger, as 


stals were followed by feathery 
of snow, ¥ h by degrees became large: 


whole flock of geese had been 
plucked and their feathers sent whirling round 
and round. blade of grass, every tiny 
plant, every 


were covered wit 


S every 
laurel and laurustinus 
a soft mantle. Old dirty tum- 


ble-down walls and cottages became picturesque in 


the 


their new dress. Gutters, that had been full of 


soot and other rubbish, were now covered over ; 


every grand building seemed more grand, as the 


snow nestled gst the quaint carvings, or 


edged the lofty pinnacles. All was transformed as 


by a fairy wand, and as night closed in it froze harder 


and harder, ar ye star and then another 


shone out in th sky, and looked down on a 
white world. 
“The world 


dress,” murmured ¢ 


»ks more beautiful in its winter 
yne of these bright stars to an 
equally bright 

near. “All its impe 


” Do vou th 


it flashed out its silvery rays 
riections are hid.” 
returned the other. “ Cer- 


deal 


great deal 


tainly snow dos neeal a great that is 


unsightly ; it cor ‘ a that 
lovely.” 


“You 


the first star ag 


sort of things,” began 


that sine 


a' wavs 
you must own 
looks still 
nakes the snow sparkle it 
still and I for 


alwavs cov 


the moon aros erry ee 
tiful. See how 
the moonlight 3 So pure ! 
my part shou! ee the eartl 
ered up as it is 

Ah 


ind fair; butit is not the 


“ Covered uy the other. there 


It all s 


earth that we s e real 


it is. 
earth, with its weeds 
and flowers, ar veauty and imperfections, 


is hid away unt rious sun shall arise and 


reveal all hidd t gs,” and the bright stars 
over them both. 
that 


rget-me-not 


ceased as a cloud passe: 
Amongst the ma t] 
covered 


the snow had 
Their 


It was in a sheltered 


lings 
were two f plants. 
home was a ver ely 


dell, which origi: 


me, 


ud been a small quarry, and 


This quarry had been artificially made into 

fernery, and many rare ferns had been collecte 
from all parts of the country and planted in eae! 
nook and cranny, where they flourished most lux 


uriantly. Winding walks went round and roun 


this dell, and here and there arch-way ha 
which archwa 
of fer: 


cut ou 


been made through the rocks 


were now festooned with every \ sriety 


moss and grass. Steps als had been 


which led to the upper parts of the quarry. Thes 


were also covered with moss, and the whole de! 


in spring was bright, first with snowdrops, ther 
Ss. W hich in their 
nds of the deli 


with primroses and forget-me-not 
turn were followed by the fresh fr 
and the grand feather 
Now al 


cate oak- and beech-ferns 
plumes of the larger varieties this fair 


like dell 


some parts 


was covered with snow; deep it lay 


where the wind } driven it, and 


it seemed to lie very heavy on the two forget-m: 

nots. 

! I can 

me of the plants 
“Don’t y 


warm 


“How heavy this dreadful snow is 


breathe! 1 can’t stir!” cr 

= Keep still,” said the 
know that if 
should be frozen ? 
to do 


ied 


we had not this mantle w 


Besides we have a great dea 


We must begin and spread out our roots 


to 


t all ready burst into flower as soon as 


and @ 
ana ge 


the glorious sun sends all this vering away, and 


wakes usup to life and enj Just think 


how delightful is the first breath of spring, an 


how we flowers enjoy the air we breathe 


“Ttis too long to look forward to. I 


H 


can a 
nothing in this darkness. push m 
roots out? How can I getn 
can I do anything?’ 


“ Hush ! 


cried ret snowar 
make such a disturbance. I’ve 


hush !” op “ Don 
i great deal to d 
n the first spring flower that shows its head 


the ground, and | sha ikely pusl 
We all hav 


re « if it be diff 


above 
lf up before all the snow goes 
work to do. All them 


wihiici 


I can’ 


it lovely 


t think why have been i 


glass hous in tl 


No col 


ippy all the 


th see 


at least when there is 1 Ww 
the 


aistance, 


gets in there, and se tlowe 


tie poo! 


and | 


vear round, rget-me-not 
sighed 

ond forg 
that 


wed to 


‘Well, for my part,” returne € se 


me-not, “I should not care t e in gla 
Those 


as they like 


Louse, flowers art grow 
hed there 
th 

I've 
is ni 
be 


pinched her 
iake them grow straig! round just as 


Then 


is in some sunny clin here 


to n 
gardener fancies, 
heard, 


frost and snow; and that 


home, 
there 
1s W ey have to 
I am quite sat {with my home 
ot 


the 


kept shut up. 
and if it be difficult for us to have } 
it be all the m 


enty blos 


s0ms will snow 









LORD, WE REJOICE! 8 
drop wisely remarked. But this snow is certainly | LORD, WE REJOICE! 

a trial, and we must make the best of it, and be —- 

ready, as I said before, for the glorious sun.” 

“ For all that, I think it is very hard to be kept 
in the dark all this time. If we were poisonous 
plants there would be some use in it, for then we Working early, toiling late— 
should lose our hurtful qualities.” Not a task may we abate; 

“But don’t you know,” interrupted the other, | But our toil a blessing true will prove, 
“that we are tough plants, and this little bit-of | If we work with willing zeal, in love. 
adversity will make us all the crisper ?—that is | We'll not complain ! 
to say, if we use it properly.” 

And thus many days of darkness passed, but | 
the soft mantle of snow kept the earth warm ; and | 
while one little forget-me-not spread out its roots, | 
and busied itself with preparing its buds, so that | 
they might burst into flowers on the first opportu- | “ge “ 
nity, the other poor plant did nothing but bemoan But anal Faith — drooping heart doth cheer— 
its hard fate, and thus first one green shoot and | God doth — on Father ever dear. 
then another turned black, until hardly a bit of We'll not repine! 

a leaf was left. | 

“T’m dying! I’m sure I shall die! Oh, if} 
this snow would only melt !” 


Shall we complain ? 
Toil and labor all the day— 
Such man’s lot on earth alway ; 





Shall we repine ? 
Disappointments oft we meet— 
Well-laid plans end in defeat ; 
Hopes we cherish, fair and bright, 
Vanish in the gloom of night. 


Shall we lament ? 
Sad misfortunes often come, 
I think that it will ” Letenad | Blighting business, dark’ning home ; 

“I thin at it will svon go now,’ exclaimec ’ swatt ; San 
the snowdrop. “At any rate I am going to| het hag be rsa 
pierce what is left, and if you listen you will hear | But the chastening rod our Father @telde 
my tiny bell ringing, and that will tell you that | Heaven’s richest blessing surely yields. 
spring is coming.” So saying the snowdrop | Wei ect lament! 
pushed up its sharp blades of green, and soon the | 
sound of a fairy bell was heard proclaiming in | 
soft accents that spring was coming. 

Before very long a soft west wind swept gently 
over the snow, and as the glorious sun arose, the 
earth cast off her white mantle, the last snow 
wreath dripped from the hills. The earliest sun- | They but go before, at God’s command, 
beams kissed the faithful forget-me-not until] | And await us there, at His right hand. 
every leaf quivered, as one by one it opened its We will not mourn! 
blue blossoms. The other forget-me-not had 
nothing to show, only a few blackened stems, oniy 
a few dried-up leaves. 


Shall we then mourn ? 
Loved ones lie in Death’s long sleep— 
Surely, ’tis our right to weep ; 
One by one they pass away, 
Lost to us for earth’s short day— 


Shall we now fear? 
Sickness comes, our death draws nigh— 
Unprepared—oh, who would die? 


But, prepared, perhaps we grieve 
CONTENTMENT.—In Vienna, a magnificent house Fondly loved ones here to leave! 

was built by a nobleman, on the front of which is | Tis our Father calls us—He knows best— 

a stone with this inscription: “This house was | Safe with Him we leave them, while we rest. 
erected by Count D——, to be given to the first We do not fear! 
man who can prove that he is really contented.” 
One day a stranger knocked at the gate, and de- 


sired to speak with the master. “Tam come.” 


Nay, we rejoice! 
God, our Father, throned above, 
We adore Thy matchless love! 


said he, “to take possession of this house, as I find 
Should we pass beneath the rod, 


you have built it in order to bestow it upon the 
Still we'll trust Thy love, our God! 


And in Heaven, our tears all wiped away, 
Thee, Lord, will we praise, through endless day! 


man who is really contented. Now I am in that 

state, of which I am willing to make oath: vou 

will therefore please, sir, to give me immediate 

possession.” The count did not interrupt him 

till he had finished his speech, when he replied, | 
“You are quite right sir, with respect to my in- | 
centions ; but as I do not discover the least pre- 

tension you have to the character of a contented 

Tf you were quite con- | our neighbors are but our own wishes, which we 
| are ashamed to utter in any other form. 

| 


LORD, we rej vice! 


J. HARNED Morris, Pu. D. 


A Sap TrutH.—Half of our forebodings about 


man, I beg you wil] retire. 
tented you would not want my house /” 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE. 


ue 
i 


HERE’S no dew left on the daisies and clover, | I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 
There’s no rain left in heaven: | And shine again in your place. 
I’ve said my “seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold ! 
I am old, so old I can write a letter ; | O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 
My birthday lessons are done; | Give me your money to hold! 
The lambs play always, they know no better ; 
Thev are only one times one. |O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
. Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 
O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing O cuckoopint, toll me the purple clapper 
And shining so round and low ; That hangs in your clear green bell. 


} 


You were bright! ah bright! but your light is 
failing,- | And show me your nest with the young ones in it; 
You are nothing now but a bow. I will not steal them away 
: : | I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet,-- 
You moon, have you done something wrong PRR ee 
heaven . 


That God has hidden your face ? From “Songs of Seven” by JEAN INGELOW. 





BEES AND THEIR FOLK-LORFE. 


PS 


BEES AND THEIR FOLK-LORE, 


ROM the very earliest times the bee has been 
the subject of special interest, being supposed 
to possess a certain amount of understand- 

ing or instinct unshared by the rest of the ani- 
mal world. Indeed, it appears that our fore- 
fathers placed this favored little being in the scale 
of creation immediately after man, attributing to 
it a portion of the “divine mind.” Hence a de- 
gree of deference has generally been paid to it, 
which would scarcely be offered to beings endowed 
with only ordinary instinct. The ancients also 
believed that there existed a mysterious connec- 
tion between bees and human souls; and there 
are various legends on record in which the soul is 
represented as issuing from the body in the form 
of a bee. As might be expected, therefore, nu- 
merous superstitions have clustered round this 
highly useful insect, and in many a country place 
it is regarded almost with feelings of veneration. 
This can only be acconnted for on the supposition 
that through its extraordinary instinct it is able 


to take cognizance of things which otherwise it 
could not do. In the present paper, then, it is 
proposed to give a brief outline of the extensive 
folk-lore associated with the bee, showing in how 
many ways it has given rise to superstitious fan- 
cies and curious customs. 

In allusion totheir swarming we find various 
odd ideas, some of which may be traced back to a 
remote period. Thus a popular proverb reminds 
us of the relative value of a swarm in different 
months: 

“ A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a butterfly.” 


And old Tusser, in his “ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” says : 


“Take heed to thy bees that are ready to swarm ; 
The loss thereof is a crown’s worth of harm.”’ 
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In Sussex, England, it is considered a sign 
i family, if bees, in the act of swarm- 
choice of a dead hedge-stake for their 
\ similar superstition prevails in 
iid they swarm on rotten wood, or a 


of adeath i 
ings make 

settling-place 
Norfolk, she 


dead tree—a notion thus alluded to by Gay: 


“ Swarmed on a rotten stick, the bees I spied, 
Which erst I saw when Goody Dobson died.” 
is considered especially 


In many places it 


lucky when a strange swarm settles in one’s gar- 
den, such a circumstance being thought to foretell 
either wealth or prosperity of some kind. In Suf- 
folk, however, it is regarded just as unlucky, and 
the following occurrence is a curious illustration 
of the alarm which this piece of superstition oc- 
casionally produces : 

“Going to my father’s house,” says the writer, 
“T found the household in a state of excitement, 
as a stray swarm of bees had settled on the pump. 
A hive had been procured, and the coachman and 
I hived them securely. After this had been done, 
I was saying that they might think themselves 
fortunate in getting a hive of bees so cheap; but 
I found that this was not agreed to by all, for one 
man employed about the premises looked very 
grave and shook his head. On my asking him what 
was the matter, he told me in a solemn tone that 
people did say that if a swarm of bees came to a 
house, and were not claimed by their owner, there 
would be a death in the family within the year. 
As it turned out, 
not in my father’s, about seven months 


there was a death in my house, 
though 
afterwards, and I have no doubt but that this was 
taken as a fulfilment of the portent.” 

In the “ Report of the Devonshire Association” 
(1876, viii. 51) the 
as having happened in the neighborhood of North 


following anecdote is related 


Bovey :— 
“* All of ’em dead, 
a pity it is 
“*What’s a } Mrs. —— ? 
“* The bees, to be sure, sir. 


sir—all the thirteen. What 

Who's dead ” 
Mrs. Blank, when 
she buried her husband, forgot to give the bees a 
bit of mourning, and now, sir, all the bees be dead, 
though the hives be pretty nigh full of honey. 
What a pity ’tis folks will be so forgetful !” 

“Mrs, 


the owner or part-owner of a hive died, it 


ntinued to explain that whenever 
was 
requisite to place little bits of black stuffon the 
hive; otherwise the bees would follow the exam- 
ple of their owner. 

“Mrs. ’s husband, who listened while this 
scrap of folk-lore was being communicated by his 
wife, now added 

“*Mv wife, s 


sense, sir; but tl 


be always talking a lot of non- 
s about the bees is true, for I’ve 
see’d it mvyse 


This custom of putting the hives in mourning is 
very common in some parts of England, and is 


strictly adhered to, from an apprehension of jt 
omission being attended with fatal consequences 
At Cherry-Burton, on a death in the family. , 
scarf of black crape is applied to each hive on the 
occasion of the funeral, and pounded funeral bjs. 
cuit soaked in wine is placed at the entrance to 
the hive. 

“A neighbor of mine,” says a writer, “bought a 
hive of bees at an auction of the goods of a farme; 
who had recently died. 
sickly, and not likely to thrive, when my neigh. 
bor’s seFvant bethought him that they had never 
been put in mourning for their late master. On 
this he got a piece of crape and tied it on a stick, 
which he fastened to the hive. After this the bees 
recovered, and when I sawthem they were in a 


The bees seemed very 


very flourishing state—a result which was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to their having been put in 
mourning. 

A curious superstitions custom formerly pre- 
vailed in Devonshire of turning around the bee- 
hives that belonged to the deceased—if he had 
any—at the moment the corpse was carried out of 
the house. Some years ago, at the funeral of a 
rich old farmer, a painful circumstance occurred 
Just as the corpse was placed in the hearse, and 
the visitors (a large number) were arranged in or- 
der for the procession of the funeral, a. persor 
i called out, “Turn the bees!’ A servant who had 

no knowledge of such a custom, instead of turning 
the hives round, lifted them up, and then laid 
them down on their sides. The bees, thus sud- 
denly invaded, instantly attacked and fastened on 
the visitors. Itwas in vain they tried to escape, 
for the bees precipitately followed, and left their 
stings as marks of their indignation. A general 
confusion took place, and it was some time before 
the friends of the deceased could be rallied to- 
gether to proceed to the interment. 

Another writer says, an old blacksmith in Che- 
ecess that had at. 
e the death of his 


shire lamented to him the ill-s 
tended his bee-keeping ever sit 
wife, which he attributed to his having neglected 
to turn the hives round when that event hap- 


pened ! 

In Germany the like superstitious fancies pre- 
vail, for not only is the sad message given t 
every bee-hive in the garden and every beast i1 
the stall, but every sack of corn must be touched 
and everything in the house shaken, that they 
may know the master is gone 

Again, in some localities in England, bees are 
invited to funerals, and a formal! invitation is evet 
At Bradfield, a primitive little vil 
the parish of 
kept up fron 


her superstitions re- 


sent to them. 
lage on the edge of the moors, it 
Ecclesfield, this custom has 
Among ot 


heen 
time immemorial. 
lating to a sympathy between bees and their own- 
ers, there is a popular belief in Cumberland that 


when the former die their owner will 





so00n do 


view 

em pti 
lifficu 
ight, 
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likewise. There is also a vulgar notion 

that when bees remove or go away from 

their hives, the owner of them will soon die. 

In Northamptonshire the entrance of the wild or 
humble bee into a house is deemed a certain sign 

of death; and a Welsh belief informs us that a 
short time previous to the death of the owner of 
bees, the bees themselves will die without any appa- 


SOMA a he ROO LCT SE 


ts tie 


eS 


rent cause. 
Death, however, is not the only event in human life 


communicated to bees—that more joyous one, mar- 
riage, being also announced to them. Thus, in many 
country places it is said that not only do bees expect 
to be informed of every wedding, but to have their 
hives decorated with wedding-festoons. In Lincoln- 
shire it is even customary to present a piece of wed- 
ding-cake to the bees, for fear of their becoming irate 
and stinging every one within their reach. The same 
practice exists on the Continent; and in Lower Brit- 
tany, whenever a marriage takes place, the beehives 
are adorned with a piece of red cloth. It is believed 
that if the bees are not allowed to participate in the 
feelings of the family on such an occasion, they will 
take offense, and desert the place. 

There is, too, a great deal of weather lore associated 
with bees. Thus, when many enter a hive and none 
leave it, rain is at hand. Hence the rhyme: 

“If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come; 
If they fly away, 

Fine will be the day.” 

Nothing, it has been remarked, can be more melan- 
choly than the appearance of bees in wet weather. 

Some come to the mouth of the hive, as if to 

















Wilsford, in his “ Nature’s Secrets,” 


view the passing clouds; and others who are | the wing. 
“Bees in fair weather, not wandering 


empted to quit the hive, return to it with great tells us: 
lifficulty. A sunshiny day in May is their de- far from their hives, presage the. approach of 
There is an old proverb 


light, and it is then that bees seem most active on some stormy weather.” 
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“A 


which bee in 


shower.” 


SAYS: was never caught 

In the north of England the peasantry have an 
idea that 
making a 


t! 


the 


} 
I 


mn 


Mr. 


to this superstition, writes: 


ng noise on Christmas Eve. 


y 


Hendersor 
“A man of 
age of ninet 


ume of Murray died, about the 
the parish of Earsdon, Northum- 
i, that on Christmas Eve the bees 
hum a Christmas hymn, and that 


berland. 
assemble 
his mother id distinetly heard them do this on 


one occasion when she had gone out to listen for 


her husband’s return.” In Cornwall, it is said 
that to ret 
would most 

There ar 
nected wit! 


allade. TI! 


children, a 


bees on any day but Good Friday 
ertainly insure their death. 

untless other items of folk-lore con- 
bees, to which we can only briefly 


>» 


r instance, they are said to love 


to show their affection by not sting- 


ing them. When they make their nest on the 


roof of ah t 
of the girls 
sting, it is 
luck, and is 
In 


notion that none 
When bees 
regarded as asign of bad 


ise, it is 


a common 
it will 


W n marry. 
ny 

sed to indicate crosses and diffi- 

I r 


culties. e, dreaming of bees is counted 


fortunate 
* Hap] 
The 
I 


ian who, dreaming, 
umble, busy 


round their 


sees 
bees 
hive. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT OUR NEIGHBORS. 


UR W 


sides tiie 


is not only a World of people. Be- 
ernments, and cities, and happy 


homes r human neighbors, we are sur 


rounded by teries and societies—limited 


monarchies racies, republics—of the animal 
The fields about 


feet, the air we 


and insect woods and 


us, the soil der our breathe— 


all teem wi 
or aimless. 


t 
t 


ife, and no form of it is isolated 
A great many people love these little neigh- 
bors, and are delighted to watch them and recount 
their quaint and clever ways, the habits of their 
every-day routine, and their devices when an 
emergency interrupts this with a catastrophe which 
must be to them what an earthquake, or flood, | 
Sir John Lubbock 
and his little daughter and her governess have 
made a very close investigation into Ant life, and 
some of their 


or volcanic eruption is to us. 


discoveries are so remarkable that 
we begin to feel as if the tiny ant-hill in our path, 
with its little black inhabitants running in and 
out, might show 
human communities, of associated labor, economy 
and energy. But the little creatures are not so 
admirable in moral instincts; they are veritable 


an admirable example to our 


tyrants, making war and taking slaves without 


compunction; and they carry their feeling of| 


a 


bees commemorate the Nativity by | 
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i 


caste, or pride of rank, so far as to make a distin, 


tion between the burial of their slaves and ¢}, 
companions, 
They are also violent partisans : 


their memor- 
ies are retentive and they have been known y 


recognize comrades after a year’s separation, y 


though disguised with paint, and immediately 1 
commence cleansing them and washing the paint 
It is possible, however, that these co 


away. 


rades may not have been remembered as the ip- 


dividuals formerly known, but may have been 
simply recognized by odor or some other sign, as 
belonging to the same family or tribe of ants. For 
they are not a little partial towards members 

their clan. When Sir John intoxicated twenty- 
five strange ants, they immediately threw twenty- 
two into the water to punish them for their strange 
behavior, but when he intoxicated twenty-five of 


their own number, they only punished five—doubt- 
less as an example. 
Very near Sir John Lubbock’s home is the res. 


+} 


idence of Darwin, who, with th 


of 


caught them 


his son, watches 


€ 


and lives their 


“ 


movements plant-neighbor. 
napping” many times 
f Nature, Mr. Charles 


arly plants go to slee; 


They have 


and ina recent number « 


Darwin tells us how regul 


turning their leaves slowly and sinking downwari 


»wards al- 


until their leaflets droop t the ground ; 
though all do not take the same attitude, for som: 
plants raise their leaves wpwards as they slee 
The plants under Mr. Darwin’s care have under-J 
gone strange experiments. 


ulated with 


They have been stim- 


hartshorn, camphor and quinine 


poisoned with strychnine and arsenic, put under 


the influence of chloroform, and detected in al! 


their snares and traps for the capture of small in- 


sects, and even watched in the process of eating 


beef and digesting it. Some plants have been 


characterized as very dirty in their habits, play 
ing indeed the part of scavengers in their world, 


while others have been as inclined to secret and 


insidious murders as the assassins of the East, and J 


the bright colors of their brilliant blossoms are 


only so many attractions to lure the unwary in-§ 


sects to their death. 


Mr. j 
the air when he 
of the La 
Plata River, sixty miles from shore, and saw the 
little inhabitants of these gossamer balloons drop 


Spiders have had many close observers. 
Darwin noticed their cobwebs 
the 


was on the “ Beagle” at mouth 


upon the deck of the ship, and there construct § 
new vessels to sail upon another voyage in th 
aerial ocean around them. 

Mr. Gilbert White, of Shelbourne, who has 
given us such charming gossip about his neigh- 
that delightful 
whole day the Gossamer spiders came floating 


bors in parish, relates that one § 
down, like a shower of tiny silvery plumes from 
a great. height overhead 


formed by the threads of 


the small parachutes 


4 


ossamer being steered 
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irles 
eep, 
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al- 
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der . 
im- 
ine, 
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all 
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ing 


A GOSSIP ABOUT 


ya little spider within, who was at once captain, 
helmsman and crew. 
“Dr. Martin Lister,” says a recent writer on 
aider-showers, “named this aerial spider ‘the 
vind, from the facility with which it can traverse 
the air; and upon one occasion, when he ob- 
erved a shower of them in York city, he as- 
ended to the top of the minster, and found that 
en there they were descending from a region 
ove that elevated standpoint.” The same 
sriter gives an interesting account of a descent 
{ Gossamer spiders, which he himself saw in 
september. The tiny creatures soon filled the 
ck walls, houses, trees and the coats of passers- 
with their thin and shining webs. An iron 
e had all its spikes bound with “a vibrat- 
silken ladder of gossamer, nearly an_ inch 
ul.” The spiders ran along this passage-way 
creat haste and excitement, as if in a foreign 
| and some indeed experienced the dangers 
stile tribes, for they fell into the neighboring 
s of the Garden spiders, where they were soon 
ten up. As the sun shone out brightly after a 
id, he noticed that the spiders were preparing 
i departure, spinning their threads into a tiny 
mn, which soon floated off into the air, and ris- 
g upwards, quickly vanished from sight, remind- 
z the looker-on of the old nursery rhyme: 


Old woman, old woman, old woman, quoth I, 
O whither, O whither, O whither so high? 


lo sweep the cobwebs out of the sky!" 
There are a great many, different kinds of spi- 
rs. The Wolf spiders are great travellers also, 
t prefer to wander here and there over the fields 
| meadows, leaving behind a network which 
Jitters with many colors in the light, or shows 
self still more beautiful when strung with the 
vel-pearls or transparent diamonds of the morn- 
gdew-drops. The female Wolf spider lays a 
eat many eggs which she carries with her in a 
uw almost as large as herself, and hatches out in 


V 


The common Geometric spiders are fond of 


ringing themselves from bough to bough, and 
iving suspension bridges across shaded roads 
idlanes. They spin their own cables at discre- 
n, and if danger threatens them at the end of 
e, swiftly cut it, and run along another to a fixed 
nt, from which they can start again. 

Che common House spider also takes its jaunts 

Summer weather, and may often be encoun- 
red in porches and balconies, and even farther 
eld, as if out for an oxperience of camp-life or 
roughing it’—though probably they deem the 
proach of the housemaid’s broom the best illus- 
ration of the latter. 

[hen there is a small spider. which lives among 
e leaves, very active and fond of play. Leigh 
lunt amused himself once by watching its frolies, 
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and another observer describes it as playing with 


its young as a cat plays with her kittens. This is 
the same person who watched the spider-shower, 
and I cannot do better than give you in his own 
words a description of their castle of small plun- 
derers. 

“The peculiarity,” he says, “ of this spider is its 
family of fifty or sixty young ones which it care- 
fully rears, provides for, and educates. Its house, 
not unlike that of the ‘old lady who lived in a 
shoe,’ may be called Gothic, and is roofed gener- 
ally with a sloping waterproof leaf of holly or 
kindred evergreen. In this mansion are lodged 
several scores of young ones; while from its front 
an irregular web extends for several inches 
around. This web is not a snare which fastens, but 
amaze which confuses the prey. While a fly falls 
in, and is rapidly buzzing its way through it, the 
spider, directed by the vibrations of the web, 
rushes upon the confused insect, and paralyzes its 
wings and limbs by smearing them over with a 
glutinous secretion. As soon as the captive is se- 
curely manacled, the wily spider ventures to give 
it the coup de grace with its poison fangs. While 
all this is proceeding, the young family come run- 
ning out of their domicile to watch the contest, 
and as soon as the fly is powerless to harm them 
with blow from wings or limbs, they cluster round 
its body so closely, seizing upon every point of 
vantage, that a large blue-bottle fly becomes com- 
pletely hidden as they swarm over it. While the 
family is thus dining, so still and quiet are they 
that they give the observer, at first sight, the im- 
pression that he is looking upon an unripe rasp- 
berry which has dropped into the web, the small 
globular bodies, packed closely together, so ex- 
actly resemble the unripe seeds of this fruit.” 

But it is not only among the small insect tribes 
of earth and air, that we find wonderful and inter- 
esting facts. 

There is the world of waters with all its tribes 
of fishes, its strange and beautiful forms of animal 
and plant, its vast creatures of southern and 
northern seas. Nor are these destitute of purpose 
or affection, from the herd of the walrus that sleep 
with their sentinels on guard to give warning of 
danger, to the star-fish covering her young with 
her five maternal arms. 

There are the people of the air—the birds— 
with their varied colors and musical notes, swiftly 
cleaving the blne distance like the Lark, aud the 
Swallow singing in the spray of the cataract, divy- 
ing intothe cool depths of the water, or building 
home-like nests under farm-house eaves. What 
is more wonderful than the strange instinct of 
migration, stirring vear after year in the small 


|breast—the “hereditary memory” of all his 


winged and plumed ancestors who have followed 
the summer from land to land? A _ beautiful 
writer who loved “all creatures, great and small,” 
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has told us the journey of the Wood-wren, | the zebras at their thatched cottage look thriyjno 
travelling to his home in England from far off| and content. Even the grand old lion and t}, 
‘the long weary journey up the Portu- | tigers of the wild jungle of the Tropics haye 


ne 


Moroce 
guese coast, and through the gap between the Py- | less weariness and impatience in their gaze t) an 
renees and the Jaysquivel,and up the Landes of | those we see in most menageries. We are too 
Bordeaux, and across Brittany, flitting by night, apt to forget that in one sense these are truly oy; 
and hiding and feeding as he could by day; and | neighbors, and that the Loving Heart of their a; 
how his mates flew against the lighthouses, and | our Creator desires us to love and care for the; 
were killed by hundreds ; and how he essayed the | with watchful interest, learning in their marvel. 
British Channel, though blown back by cold | lous adaptation and variety even more of the Dj. 
blasts,” for the instincts within him told him | vine wisdom and love of Creation. 


that “that wan water must he cross’’—and finds ELLA F. Mossy. 


| 
| 
in the little creature’s memory of it all the secret | 
| 


ot his sweet but melancholy song. FOR REFRESHMENT. 
Many of the lovers of the animal world give us 

wonderful stories of their bravery and intelli “ God, through what to us seem the infinite little. 
gence, so finely fitted to certain ends. and of their | nesses of our earthly existence, may be leading us in- 
strong love for home and friends. Canon Charles to the greatness of our immortality.” Miss Mulock. 
Kingsley, in his essay on “ Heroism,” quotes as an AKE ve this tender morsel 
instance of heroic self-sacrifice Mr. Darwin’s story For solace, oh I pray; 
of the poor little monkey, who lived in continual Re dtensutent o'ertaken 
terror of agreat baboon; but when this brute, Along the desert way. 


fierce and untamed, sprang upon his friend, the 


The sweet dew of the tarfa 


keeper, and was tearing his throat, the little crea- 
No pressing need supplies ; 


ture, made bold by love, and with no thought of 
Descends to feed the hungry, 


his own peril or pain, sprang in turn upon the | 
The manna from the skies. 


monstrous foe, at the sight or sound of which he 
had always cowered and whimpered before, and 
. ' a . . . Only the soul of sweetness, 
bit and shrieked until help arrived. I think there ? 
° ai Exudes this luscious thought; 
is no doubt that he was a hero, although his little . 
: Rae ‘ Lo—from above proceedeth 
brain never fashioned a thought beyond his de- The Word. with life that’s f 
° . " 2 8.3 2. ; 1€ ord, with dife that's fraught. 
sires and affections, for he was faithful to the high- . 8 
est of these instead of the lowest. So choose for full contentment 
Mr. Moncure D, Conway, who gives us such in- “ God is most kind and just :” 
teresting sketches of our great contemporaries in There is no stronger portion 
London, tells us a very pathetic story of the little To nourish hope and trust. 
Chimpanzee who saw his keeper one day turning 
a key in a lock. He begged for it, and it was 
given to him, but his poor imperfect little hands 


3ut take this tender morsel 


For solace vet I Sav ; 


could not manage its mechanism. He worked at 3yv discontent o’ertaken 
it hour after hour for two days, and at last died of Along the desert way. 
disappointment and nervous excitement of the La A. 
brain. It brings tears of pity and almost awe to Ye will not err to g aner 
think of the wistful, passionate desire for know]- \ — rt yet so small 
edge and power in the little creature’s mind. In- Be only sure | aalensas 
deed, the more we learn of the mystery of life The Brea vine o'er all, 
about us, at our very feet and within reach of our HARRIETTE Woop. 


hands, ‘ re certainly will all contempt die 
away, al ir sympathy and love grow larger Do ALL in your power to teach your childre 


and deeper self-government. If s passionate, tea 

The Z ical Garden near Cincinnati is a| him by gentle and pat 
charming place for one to make acquaintance per. If he is greedy, 
with n forms of animal and bird life; and If he is selfish, promot 


ns, to curb his tet 
liberality in hi 
generosity. If heissulk 
here ther reathing-space and some attempt charm him out of aging frank, g 
to adapt the surroundings to the individuality of humor. If he is ind t, accustom him t 
the ar ind make his life a happy one. The ertion, and train him so as to perform even 01 
silvery h grey of some of the tall cranes, and ous duties with alacrit If pride comes 1 


the ros f the flamingo, show beautifully in | make his obedience relu t, subdue him, eit 
their gre« ind grassy inclosures; and the huge by counsel or discipline. In short, give your 


polar be king in their pool of water, and | dren the habit of overcoming their besetting sins 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 


DWARD A. POLLARD azives, in “ High- 
ways and By-ways of American Travel,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., the 
following interesting description of this great 
nataral curiosity : 
There was a time when the Natural Bridge was 


esteemed among the greatest wonders of this, 
continent. Of late years it has languished im ob- | 


scurity and neglect, visited only by stray travellers 


from the Virginia Springs, or by frugal picnic | 


parties from the near town of Lexington and the 
neighborhood. The neglect of this sublime spec- 
tacle, once so attractive to the multitude of sight- 
seers, is difficult to be explained when we consider 
the easy access to it. 

The common route is by way of Lynchburg, 


thence thirty-eight miles on the James River and | 
Kanawha Canal The canal divides immediately | 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge, one section extend- | 


ing up the North River to the town of Lexington, 
and the other pursuing the banks of the James to 
Buchanan, short of which you can stop at the 
mouth of Cedar Creek, within two miles of the 
Natural Bridge. From a few miles above Lynch- 
burg the route by the canal is adorned with 
mountain scenery of the richest and most varied 
description, and the traveller passes slowly, going 
scarcely more than three miles an hour, through 
an almost continuous gallery of pictures. The 
writer on his trip had the advantage of a moonlit 
night and of the company of some musical ladies. 
As the boat moves slowly and so easily that unless 
for passing objects you can imagine it at rest, you 
see a horizon broken and pierced with mountain 


spurs; at one time under the shadow of great | 


cliffs, again passing along silver-clad willows, 
where the James flows placidly through meadows 
with the trophy of shivered moonbeams on its 
bosom ; in the distance mountains with twinkling 
fres on them, or the red glare of the burning 
woods kindled by stray fires during the drought; 
ind so, in this dioramic procession, with the music 
of sweet voices in the air, and the melanchdly 
wail of the boatman’s horn oceasionally intruding, 
we travel on to the rugged backbone of the Blue 
Ridge. 


Here, where the James River emerges from the | 


mountains on the line of Amherst and Rockbridge 
counties, the scene is surpassingly picturesque. 
Overlooking Balcony Falls, the pyramid-shaped 
mountain throws in the night its pointed shadow 
n the mingled waters of the James and North 
Rivers like a great spear-head to divide them. 
Where it terminates in the water it falls in a pre- 
cipitots cliff, the rocky face of which looked at 
once grand and weird as we saw it in the moon- 
light. A branch of the canal, as we have said, 


proceeds up the North River, while that along 





the banks of the James, which we pursue to our 
| destinatiou, passes into a wilder scene. 

The stage-road, coincident here with the canal 
—either conveyance being at the choice of the 
traveller—aflords a succession of views of the most 


picturesque and romantic character. As the trav- 
eller enters the gap of the Blue Ridge from the 
east, the winding course of the stage-coach carries 
him up the mountain’s side until he has gained 
an elevation of hundreds of feet above the James, 
over the waters of which the zig-zag and rotten 
road hangs fearfully. On every side are gigantic 
mountains, intersected by black ravines; and a 
mountain rivulet, slight and glittering from amid 
the primeval forest, dashes across the path, and, 
leaping from rock to rock, goes joyously on its 
way. 

On the North River the scenes are quieter. 
Emerging here, the traveller sees a beautiful and 
| fertile country opening before him, while the blue 
outlines still farther west of distant mountains in 
Rockbridge bound his vision. The water scenery 
is beautiful. Lovely valleys debouch upon the 
| stream; there are peaceful shadows in the steel- 
| blue water; and on the broad shoulders of the 
cattle on the banks we see the drapery of the 
shadows of the trees beneath which they rest. The 
| fisherman standing leg-deep in the water can see 
| his face as in a mirror. 

The first view of the bridge is obtained half a 
| mile from it at a turn in the stage-road. It is re- 
vealed with the suddenness of an apparition. 
Raised a huudred feet above the highest trees of 
the forest, and relieved against the purpleside of 
a distant mountain, a whitish-grey arch is seen in 
the distance as perfect and clean-cut as the Egyp- 
tian inventor of the arch could have defined. The 
| tops of trees are waving in the interval, and we 

are relieved from the first impression that it is 
man’s masonry, the work of art, on finding that it 
supports some fifteen or twenty feet of soil, in 
which trees and shrubbery are firmly imbedded— 
the verdant crown and testimony of Nature’s great 
work. Here too we are divested of a notion which 
we believe is the popular one, that the bridge is 
merely a huge slab of rock thrown across a chasm, 
or some such hasty and violent arrangement. It 
|is no such thing. The arch ‘and the approaches 
to it are formed of one solid rock; the average 
width ofthat portion which forms the Bridge is 
eighty feet, and beyond this the rock extends for a 
hundred feet or so in mural precipices, divided 


by only a single fissure, that makes a natural pier 
on the upper side of the Bridge, and up which 
climb the hardy firs, ascending step by step on the 
noble rock-work till they overshadow you. 

This mighty rock, a single mass sunk in the 
earth’s side, of which even what appears is stupen- 
dous, is of the same geological character—lime- 
stone covered to the depth of from four to six feet 
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with alluvial and clayey earth. The span of the 


arch runs from forty-five to sixty feet wide, 
its height to 
ninety-six feet, and to the head two hundred 
fifieen feet. 


the under line is one hundred 


and 
and 
and 


rhe form of the arch approaches 


LS 
the elliptical: the stage-road which passes over 
the Bridge runs from north to south, with an 
incline of thirty-five degrees, and the arch jg 
carried over on a diagonal line—the very line of 
all others the most difficult for the architect to 


realize, and the one 

best calculated for 

picturesque effects. 

It is the propor- 

tions of Artin this 

wild, strange work 

of Nature, its ad- 

justment in the very perfection of 
mechanical skill, its apparently 
deliberate purpose, that render it 

an object of interest and of wonder. 

The deep ravine over which it 

hoots, and which is traversed by 

the beantiful Cedar Creek, is not 
otherwise easily passed for several 

miles, either above or below the 

Bridge. It is needful to the spot, and yet 
so little likely to have survived the great 
fracture, the evidences of which are visible 
around, and which has made a fissure of 
about ninety feet through the breadth of a 
rock-ribbed hill, that we are at first dis- 
posed to reflect upon it as the work of 
man. It is only when we contemplate its 









over 
| an 
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for 
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full measure of grandeur that we are assured that 
it is the work of God. We have the pier, the 
arch, the studied angle of ascent; and that 
nothing might be wanted in the evidences of 
design, the Bridge is guarded by a parapet of 
rocks, so covered with fine shrubs and trees that a 
person travelling the stage-road which runs over 
it would, if not informed of the curiosity, pass it 
unnoticed, 

But let him approach through the foliage to 
the side. More than two hundred feet below is 
the creek, apparently motionless, except where it 
flashes with light as it breaks on an obstruction in 
the channel: there are trees, attaining to grander 
heights as they ascend the face of the pier; and 
far below this bed of verdure the majestic rock 
rises with the sharpness of a wall, and the specta- 
tor shrinks from contemplating the grand but 
cruel depths, and turns away with dizzy sensa- 
tions. But the most effective view is from the 
base of the Bridge, whither you descend by a cir- 
cuitous and romantic path. To escape from the 
hot sun into these verdant and cool bottoms is of 
itself a luxury, and it prepares you for the delibe- 
rate enjoyment of the scene. Everything reposes 
in the most delightful shade, set off by the stream- 
ing rays of the sun, which shoot across the head 
of the picture far above you, and sweeten with 
softer touches the solitude below. Standing by 
the rippling, gushing waters of the creek, and 
raising your eyes to the arch, massive and yet 
light, and beautiful from its height, its elevation 
apparently increased‘ by the narrowness of its 
piers and by its projection on the blue sky, you 
gaze on this marvel of Nature with increased as- 
tonishment. When you have sustained this view 
of the arch raised against the sky, its black patches 
here and there shaped by the imagination into 
grand and weird tigures—among them the eagle, 
the lion’s head, and the heroic countenance of 
Washington: when you have taken in the propor- 
tions and circumstances of this elevated and wide 
span of rock—so wide that the skies seem to slope 
from it to the horizon—you are called to investi- 
gate other features of the scene which strain the 
mind and the eyesight less, and are distributed 
around in almost endless variety. Looking through 
the arch, the eye is engaged with a various vista. 
Just beyond rises the frayed, unseamed wall of 
rock ; the purple mountains stand out in the back- 
ground: beneath them is a row of hills and mat- 
ted woods enclosing the dell below, while the 
creek coursing away from them appears to have 


been fed in their recesses. A few feet above the | 


bridge the stream deflects, and invites to a point 
of view of the most curious effect. Taking a few 
steps backward, we see the interval of sky between 
the great abutments gradually shut out: thus ap- 


parently joined or lapped over, they give the | 


effect of the face of a rock, with a straight seam 
voL. L.—7. 
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running down it, and the imagination seizes the 
| picture as of mighty gates closed upon us, and 
| leaving no outlet from the contracted circle of 
| mountains and hills. Now let us move across to 
a position fronting where these gates apparently 


| 


| close. Slowly they seem to swing open on unseen 
and noiseless hinges; wider and wider grows the 
happy interval of sky, until at last wide open 
| stands the gateway raised above the forest, resting 
| as it were on the brow of heaven—a world lying 
| beyond it, its rivers and its hills expanding them- 
selves to the light and splendor of the unshadowed 


day. 


WORDS. 





* HE foolish thing!” said my Aunt Rachel, 
speaking warmly, “to get hurt at a mere 
word. It’s alittle hard that people can’t 

open their lips’ but somebody is offended.” 

“Words are things!’ said I, smiling. 

“Very light things! A person must be tender 
indeed, who is hurt by a word.” 

“ The very lightest thing may hurt, if it falls on 
a tender place.” 

“T don’t like people who have these tender 
places,” said Aunt Rachel. “I never get hurt at 
what is said to me. No—never! To be ever 
picking and mincing, and chopping off your words 
—to be afraid to say this or that—for fear some- 
body will be offended! I can’t abide it.” 

“People who have these tender places can’t 
help it, I suppose. This being so, ought we not 
to regard their weakness?” saidI. “ Pain, either 
of body or mind, is hard to bear, and we should 
not inflict it causelessly.” 

“People who are so wonderfully sensitive,” re- 
plied Aunt Rachel, growing warmer, “ought to 
shut themselves up at home, and not come among 
sensible, good-tempered persons. As far as I am 
concerned, I can tell them, one and all, that I am 
not going to pick out every hard word from a 
sentence as carefully as I would seeds from a 
raisin. Let them crack them with their teeth, if 
they are afraid to swallow them whole.” 

Now, for all that Aunt Rachel went on after this 
strain, she was a kind, good soul, in the main, and 
I could see, was sorry for having hurt the feelings 
of Mary Lane. But shedidn’t like to acknowl- 
edge that she was in the wrong; that would 
detract too much from the self-complacency with 
which she regarded herself. Knowing her char- 
acter very well, I thought it best not to continue 
the argument about the importance of words, and 
|} so changed the subject. But, every now and then, 
Aunt Rachel would returu to it, each time soften- 
ing a little towards Mary. At last she said-— 

“T’m sure it was a little thing. A very little 
thing. She might have known that nothing 
unkind was intended on my part.” 
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“There are some subjects, aunt,” I replied, “But I was only in jest, and she knew it. | 
“to which we cannot bear the slightest allusion. | did not really mean anything. I’m surprised that 
And a sudden reference to them is very apt to| Mary should be so foolish.” 
throw us off our guard. What you said to Mary “You wili not be surprised when you know all,” 


lity, touched some weakness of | was my answer. 


has, in all probal 


character, or probed some wound that time has “All? What all? I’msure I wasn’t in earnest 
not been able to heal. I have always thought | I didn’t mean to hurt the poor girl’s feelings.” 
her a sensible, good-natured girl.” | My aunt looked troubled 

“And so have I. ButI really cannot think| “No one blames you, Aunt Rachel,” said | 
that she has shown her good sense or good nature | “ Mary knows you didn’t intend wounding her.” 
in the present case. It is a very bad failing this “ But why should she take a little word so much 
of being over sensitive; and exceedingly annoy-|to heart? It must have had more truth in it than 
ing to one’s friends.” i I supposed,” 

“Tt is, I know: but still, all of us have our “Did you know that Mary refused an offer of 
weak points, and when these are assailed, we are | marriage from Walter Green last week ?” 
very apt to betray our feelings.” | “Why,no! It can’t be possible! Refused 

“Well, I say now, as I have always said—I | Walter Green ?” 
don’t like to have anything to do with people who| “ Yes.” 
have these weak points. This being hurt by a “They’ve been intimate for a long time.” 
word, as if words were blows, is something that does ie I know.” 
not come within the range of my sympathies.” | “She certainly encouraged him 

“And yet, aunt,” said I, “nearly all have these| “1 think it more than probable.” 
weak points. Even you are not entirely free from “Ts it possible, then, that she did really jilt the 
them.” | young man ?” exclaimed Aunt Rachel. 

“Me!” Aunt Rachel bridled “This has been said of her,” I replied. “ But 


“Yes; and if even as light a thing as a word | as far as I can learn, she was really attached to 
were to fall upon them, you would suffer pain.” him, and suffered great pain in rejecting his offer. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Aunt Rachel, with much dig- | Wisely she regarded marriage as the most im por- 
nity of manner; she was chafed by my words, | tant event of her life, and refused to make so 
light as they were; “inform me where these | solemn a contract with one in whose principles 
weaknesses, of which you are pleased to speak, | she had not the fullest confidence.” 


lie ?” | “Butshe ought not to have encouraged Walter, 
“Oh, no; you must excuse me. That would |/if she did not intend marrying him,” said Aunt 

be very much out of place. But I only stated a} Rachel, with some warmth. 

general fact that appertains to all of us.” | “She encouraged him so long as she thought 
Aunt Rachel looked very grave. I had laid | well of him. A closer view revealed points of 

the weight of words upon a weakness of her char-| character hidden by distance. When she saw 


acter, and it had given her pain. That weakness | these, her feelings were already deeply involved. 
was a peculiarly good opinion of herself. I had | But, like a true woman, she turned from the prof- 


made no allegation against her: and there was | fered hand, even though, while in doing so, her 
none in my mind. My words simply expressed | heart palpitated with pain. There is nothing 
the general truth that we all have weaknesses, and | false about Mary Lane. She could no more trifle 
included her in their application. But she im-| with a lover than she could commit a crime. 
agined that I referred to some particular defect | Think, then, how almost impossible it wonld be 
or fault, and mail-proof as she was against words, | for her to hear herself called, under existing cir- 
words had wounded her. cumstances, even in sport, a jilt, without being hurt. 

For a day or two, Aunt Rachel remained more | Words sometimes have power to hurt more than 


sober than was her wont. I knew the cause, but} blows. Do you not see this now, Aunt Rachel?” 


“Oh yes, yes. I see it, and I saw it before,” 


did not attempt to remove from her mind any im- } 
pression my words had made. One day, abouta/said the old lady. “And, in future, I will be 
; : } 


week after, I said to her: | more careful of my words. It is pretty late in life 
“Aunt Rachel, I saw Mary Lane’s mother, this | to learn this lesson—but we are never too old to 
morning.” |learn. Poor Mary! It grieves me to think that 


“Ah?” The old lady looked up at me in- | I should have hurt her so much.” 


quiringly. Yes, words often have in them a smarting 
“T don’t wonder your words hurt the poor girl,” | force, and we cannot be too guarded how we use 

I added. ‘them. “Think twice before you speak once,”’ is a 
“Why? What did I say 7” quickly asked Aunt | trite, but wise saying. We teach it to our children 

Rachel. | very carefully, but are too apt to forget that it has 
* You said that she was a jilt,” | not lost its application to ourselves, 
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HE low November sun, with soft, ethereai 

light, was flowing through the bare, grey 

branches of the elms beside the farm-house 
door which stood ajar to let the golden glory of 
the noon-tide strike across the worn old threshold, 
battered with the tread of many entering and de- 
parting feet that came and went no more. 


In the living-room of the brown, moss-grown | 


homestead the little round table, of sacred family 
memories, was set for two; the thin, preciously 
preserved home-made linen upon it illuminated 
by bitsof rare old-fashioned china and earthen- 
ware that might have delighted the demented 
seeker after antiquarian treasures of doubtfnl 
value. 

Beside the low, quaint, cheerfully steaming tea- 
pot, in her favorite split-bottomed arm-chair, 
with its piece-work cushion, sat the lovely old 
house-mother, dressed in her best gown, grown a 
shade too rusty for respectability she feared ; her 
soft, white hair smoothed back under the clean 
muslin cap, which she had laundried with infi- 
nite pains-taking care, and put on with a remnant 
of the youthful! pride she had once felt in the grace 
and fitness of her attire. For this was her sev- 
entieth birthday, and her birthday by life-long 
custom had been a sort of family féte-day in 
which each of the household had contributed some 
token of love and remembrance, however humble; 
even the baby of the period learning some new 
manifestation of tenderness for the occasion. 

But to-day the precious old wife and mother 
sat almost alone and desolate, with little but mem- 
ories of the happy, prosperous anniversaries when 
the children who had preceded her tothe Unseen | 
Kingdom had done what they could to show their 
gratitude and reverence for the beloved life. 
Only the bent, grey-haired husband remained, | 
harassed and worried with his long fight against | 
the slow, insidous “ Mortgage,” that at last had | 
completely devoured the substance on which it 
had for years been silently preying, leaving its 
victims helpless and homeless in their lonely, sad | 
old age. 

The sweet, expectant face of Mother Earlie 
turned towards the door at which the good-man 
was just entering, dressed also in his Sunday suit, | 
patched and darned, but scrupulously fresh and | 
neat, his fair old face clean shaven, and _ his care- 
fully brushed hair rolling in shining, silver waves 
over the spotless snow of his broad shirt-collar. 

“T thought you was ready, Father, so I set 
down,” she said, nodding him to his seat as he 
came up; but, with a faint smile, he drew close to 
her side, and bending down pinned with tremv- | 
lous fingers an oak-leaf and a spray of rose-| 
berries upon the crossing of her white “sees 


| 
| 


chief. 


| 
| 


“’Taint much I ean do for ye this birthday, 
Liddy,” he said, with some confusion, coughing 
| slightly as he drew from his pocket a small brown 
| paper parcel and laid it beside her plate. 
“Oh—Father,” she cried in a pleased, ex postu- 
latory voice. “I didn’t expect—I’m afraid you’ve 
put yourself out, Father’’—beginning to undo the 
paper with the eagerness of a child. 
“No—no—it’s not much—jest a gingham 
apron, you know,” he said, as she unrolled the 
| pretty plaid and smoothed it out on her lap. “But 
'I thought you’d like somethin’ for old-times’ 
sake, Mother.” 
The sweet old wife laid the homely token ten- 
derly as a jewel beside her plate, and rising put 
| her arms softly around the good-man’s neck and 





gave him a loving kiss. 
“Tt was so blessed kind o’ vou to think of it at 


lall, these pinchin’ times, ’Lisha,” she answered, 
wiping her wet eyes and putting the chair for 
| him to sit down on at the table. “I dunno how 
| you contrived to get it, dear.” 

| “Oh—I—you'll have to find out by the white 
hen, Mother,” he chuckled with a feeble attempt 
of humor over the poor little gift. “But you've 
got up a grand, good dinner, now, haven’t you, 
Liddy? Let us return thanks for all God’s bless- 
ings.” 

| And bowing his head, the old man murmured 


in reverent voice: 

“We thank thee, Heavenly Father, for all thy 
tender mercies, for the preservation of the dear 
life which is thy chiefest blessin’. Help us to 
remember with grateful hearts this last precious 
day in the old house, which we must leave to-mor- 
row to go—thou knowest whither—an’ may we 
trust Thee. Amen.” 

It was the first reference that had been made in 
words to the fact that the mortgage, which had so 
long been eating them out of house and home was 
that day taking its last fatal gulp. But with the 
instinct of cheerfulness that had been craved in 


, i ea 
the grace just asked, Mother Earlie simply swal- 


lowed a rising sob, and with a gentle smile began 
fluttering her small worn hands over the flowered 
cups into which she poured from the quaint old- 
fashioned tea-pot the fragrant amber stream, so 
grateful to the sense of the aged tea-drinker. 

“This is very fine, Liddy,” said Father Earlie, 
testing the beverage with a critical air. “I think 
the white hen must have been lookin’ in the tea- 
caddy, hey ?” 

The old lady’s blue eves shimmered with the 
pale sunshine of a smile at this sly ghost of a joke. 

“Oh, no, Father, the white hen did her part in 


| providin’ the birthday present. I’ve been a savin’ 


this precious remnant of the tea-caddy agin sick- 
ness, an’ birthdays, and sech things, ye know,” 
was the cheery explanation of an indulgence 
which they had religiously denied themselves 
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through long seasons of strained effort to meet the 


obligations that had grown heavier and heavier 
with each succeedir 

Nothing could ha 
tion of the de te skill exercised in getting up 
this little d r out 
well as the ex te care with which the dear old 


g year. 
ve shown the tender apprecia- 


of such scanty material so 


ser 


husband e dainty dishes, commenting 


on each with pleasure, and tasting of all 


with a relish was the most satisfying of 


compliments t good-wife watching him with 
affectionate sy 
“ But 


can 


wi help wishin’ the children was 


here, W Mother?’ was the first sad re- 
flection. 

“Ah, de 
a feelin’ that t 
’Lisha.” 

“ Like enou 
these things 
Father Earli 
the rest, an’ 
off there in t 

Yes, 


got up hastily 1, slip 


hed mother, “though I have 
iuther near us on such days, 


fee] 


mused 


But women 


mebbe,” 


ke enough. 
men do, 
ink of ’ Mandy oftener than 
must ha’ felt dyin’ by inches 
West.” 
dear child.” And Mrs. Earlie 


ping into the next room, 


ves, ] 


brought out a { ed photograph of this beloved 
daughter in he: th, and set it down facing them 
on the opposite side of the table. 

For a space th sat silently gazing at the like- 
ness, forgetfu the birthday repast which had 
lately absorbed then 

“ Declare | 


speak to us it 


most seems as though she would 

vin’ way, an’ tell us it’s all 
comin’ out right,” said Father Earlie, rubbing his 
eyes. 

And they fi 
this favorite 
together like 
tangled house! 


» talking about the days when 
was with them, binding all 
n thread running through the 
neshes; and in such sweet re- 


membrances happiest era of their united 


lives they were briefly forgetful of present straits 
and future wasté 
In the midst 


gladness they were 


| desert places. 

this pleasant chat over past 
startled by a rap at the door, 
still standing a the Indian Summer sunshine, 
and looking around they saw a very brown young 
man, with clear, open, honest eyes, who at Father 
Earlie’s brisk “G ! Walk in an’ 
take a chair,” lifted his rather rusty soft hat, and 


“i mornin’, sir 


accepted the sincere invitation. 


“ Beg pardon 
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| she added a plate at the vacant side of the table 


but would you be so kind as to| 


favor me with a bit of dinner?” was the polite | 


appeal. 

Mother Earlie critically surveyed the stranger 
with a view to discover whether he was a tramp, 
or possibly that dreadful monstrosity of which she 
had lately heard, a “ grave-yard insurance” agent, 
seeking investment in their poor old lives. 


Her scrutiny of the frank, manly face revealed, 


and hastily freshened up the remnants of their 
dinner, while her husband discussed the weather 
and the crops with the young man until she sum 
at her right-hand, and very 


near the portrait which she not thought to 


moned him to a seat 


had 
remove, 


“Tt’s the picture of our eldest daughter,” she 


said, reinarking the stranger's intense gaze at the 


fair, sweet face. 
The grey eves, softened by a tender mist, turned 
her with swift 


t 
it 


from the picture and looked 
eager questioning. 


‘She was a very dear child an’ settin’ here 


talkin’ over the davs when she was with us seems 


almost to bring her back agi: n’ we can hardly 


re’lize that we haven’t seen her nigh on to twenty 


five years, 


The repressed agitation inner with which 


the young man listened as ibsently accepted 


the courtesies of the table, t hed even Father 


Earlie with a curious inter 


he went on adding explanat s to the 


sympathy, and 
facts his 
wife had communicated 

“Ye see,” he 
first was still unt 


said, urging a second crisp roll, 


sted ye see this is 


though the 


mother’s birthday, an’ we allvs have a little extry 


doin’s on sich ’casions even in these hard times 


An’ we got to talkin’ ’bout ’Mandy 
west fifteen year ago, an’ d to sort o’ bring 


who died out 
it seeme 
her closer to see her poor littl tur’ settin’ there 
smilin’ jest as she used to do”’ 
“Yes—I understand,” 
sympathetically. “It 
back the old, happy times.” 


the stranger, 


is su omfort to bring 
mfort we have 
in these days, for we’ve come to dreadful 
old age,” burst in 


“ Dear, yes, an’ about the only c 
sich 
pinchin’ want an’ trouble in our 
Mother Earlie, but checking herself immediately, 
through fear that she was falling into what she 
called “a murmurin’, complainin’ way,” which 
she prayerfully tried to avoid. 

man, who felt strangely drawn to 
e of affairs, took 
nee and frankly 


Sut the old 
make a clean breast of the sad stat 
up the dropped thread of confide 
quiring gaze. 


been 
In the first place, 


met the stranger’s earnest and 

“Ye see,” he said, “‘ we’ ve runnin’ down- 
hill now for a good many years 
I went security for my brother on a debt I finally 
had to pay, an’ that straitened me consid’rable so 
I had to borrer money an’ give a lien on the farm 
which I thought I’'d be able to work off after a 


little. But there was drouths an’ grasshoppers, 


an’ one plague after another for several seasons; 


} 


however, no sinister motive, and hospitably rising, | 


then the children, they fell sick an’ died, first this 
one, then that one, an’ last of all our only son 
that we sort o’ depended an’ built on, ye know— 
an’ I tell’ye that was hard. Then mother she 
was down for a long time with a tej’us tryin’ spell 
o’ sickness durin’ which everything, of course, 
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jist went at loose ends; an’ after that I was about 
helpless for a whole season with ’flammatory rheu- 
matiz, an’ able to do nothin’, so we just had doctor’s 
bills pilin’ up on us, an’ a great many extry ex- 
penses that had to be met anyhow, an’ all the time 
that lien on the farm was gittin’ heavier an’ heavy- 
ier till ——Well—well—the long an’ short on’t is, 
we’re completely played out, stranger, an’ this is 
our last day in the old home that we set up our 
first housekeepin’ in. An’ this day I hold ag’in 
the law; as I told the ’Squire it was Mother's 
birthday an’ he must try and put off the sale tll 
to-morrer.” 

The poor old quaking voice which had been 
growing more thin and tremulous as the story 
went on, broke quite down at this point, and tears 
were rolling over the dear old mother’s face as 
well as starting from the eyes of the young man 
who was fumbling nervously in his pocket for 
his handkerchief, and apparently for something 
else also, as he still kept tugging ata parcel 
there. 

“Tt’sa burning shame for such gentle old folks 
to be troubled in this way,” he said with a vigor- 
ous use of his handkerchief as thongh he had sud- 
denly contracted a disagreeable coid. “ How large 
is your indebtedness anyway ?” 

“ Oh—— in the neighborhood of three thousand, 
returned the old man absently. “’Nuf 


prob’ bly,’ 
to turn me out of house an’ home ’tennerate.”’ 

“ But you won’t be turned out of house and home,” 
burst forth the stranger with the impetuosity of a 
boy, slapping down a package of papers on the 
table. “There’s some good United States bonds, 
sir, that I’m going to invest in this old home of 
yours, my friends, and you'll oblige me by staying 
here as long as you live.” 

“God bless us!” ejaculated Father Earlie, too 
utterly confounded for further speech. 

“ Why !——why! I think we must be a dream- 
in’——Father!” said the old lady in a dazed be- 
wildered way. 

“Speaking of your daugliter,” struck in the 
young man confusedly, bending over the portrait 
as though to divert the minds of the old folks from 
his extraordinary offer, “did she leave any chil- 
dren?” 

“ Yes, a little boy,” replied Mrs. Earlie bright- 
ening, “but we don’t hear nothing from him 
since bis mother died. Likely his father, who 
never writes, is married agin an’ little Charlie has 
quite forgot us in his new relations.” 

“What name did you say ?” asked the stranger 
softly. 

“ Little Charley—Charley Clayton.” 

“ Ah—oh—why, I knew him at the mines,” 
was the quiet response. “He dug his gold— 
piles of it—from a little market garden which he 
faithfully cultivated. But he was always talking 
about the East and got te be quite a langhing- 
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stock with his dreams of Eastern setthements— 
aha!” 


“Dear boy! dear little chap. I wish he’d come 
an’ make an Eastern settlement,” said Grand- 
papa Earlie, vearningly. 

“He is a rare good boy, I’m sure,” added 
Grandmamma with affectionate confidence. 

“Y-es, so, so. Not over bright, perhaps,” re- 
turned the frank young man, intently observing 
the photograph again. “ He has a look like his 
mother, | think.” 

The old lady with a sudden startled eagerness 
of manner leaned forward and gazed fixedly at 
the face beside her. 

“Why—vou—yvyou—Father!” she cried, rising 
and turning excitedly to the old husband who 
was gapping from one to the other in astonish- 
ment. “Father, don’t ye think he looks like 
little Charley—the same kind of an open, good 
honest face, with eves that never flinched when 
you looked in ’em? Why bless God—it is— 
it is Charley !” 

For by this time the young fellow had her in 
his arms and was giving a very forcible acknowl- 
edgment of the relationship which Father Earlie 
recognized at the same moment by a sounding 
slap upon the broad shoulders of the stalwart 
youth. 

“Thought I had an awful queer family feelin’ 
toward ye from the minute I sot eyes on yer face,” 
the delighted old man exclaimed between laugh- 


ing and crying, “ but who could ha’ bl’ved you'd 


slip in on us this way ?” 

“T didn’t plan to surprise you in this fashion,” 
said Charley Clayton seating the trembling old lady 
in her chair, “ but when I arrived in the village this 
morning and made inquiries about you (you know I 
had heard nothing from you for long years I found 
out something of your troubles, and without loss 
of time I took to the cross-lot path that I remem 
bered so well following with my mother on de- 
lightful visits to Grandpa's onthe farm which | 
find so exactly like the old place in the shadow of 
its elms and apple-trees that I can hardly realize 
[am not the samesmall boy peering after hen’s 
nests, picking up chips, and claiming the rew ird 
of a doughnut or a piece of pumpkin pie. That 
delicious pumpkin pie! Give me another piece 
will you Grandmother? I’m glad Thanksgiving 
past vet.” 

And langhing to save herself from erying 
“ Grandmother’ cut a generous quarter of the 
dainty which had taken her “last drop o’ sugar,” 
and placed it before her young knight, saying with 
joyful amazement— 

“To think after all, that I should have little 
Charley for a birth-day present !” 

“Tt beats the gingham apron all holler, don’t 
it, mother ”’ chuckled Grandpapa Earlie, playfully 


nudging her elbow. ANNIE L. Mvzzey. 
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FLOWERING BROOM. | not of Ireland. 
-— | shrubberies. 


line of English kings known The white broom( Cyt 


VHA l 
as the ] tagenets received their title from | tries that border on the M« 
as} wering broom is an interesting | ellers inhale its fragrai 


item in tl this plant. As the red rose | sea where George Eli 


ot York white rose of Lancaster sym tween blue and blue, 

bolled riy the British throne in la guerre | the world has done wi 
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the Fre Genet—flowering broom—in The Spanish broom i 
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floral e1 ea part in the history of na-| bright, yet subdued and me 


tions, as t tle of Scotland, lilies of France, | are upright, round and 
Shamrocl [re 1, and the Persian rose. leaves. The Canary | 
Ther e distinct species of this very | of broom remarkable { 
ornament m-shrub; one with white, and | flowers. 
one with red bloom, the others havy- “ry 
ng yellow ns. The last-noted species Which scent 
rrows il soils of hedge-banks, hill . 9” 
BM , ‘ ‘ ; ny aus, ind “The broom,” says Ma 
rocky pla closely allied to that famil-| , . ; 
j } barren spot into an odo! y 
ar hous ement by the use of whicl on ae. es 
iar rt _a U ™ the warden which | The poet of Rydal Mount tes « 
a certalr é dame is supposed to have! ,, , 
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“swept t ebs out of the sky. It va- | | ‘ 
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frequent literature of the “bonnie 

passing human art. 
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MY MATCH-MAKING. 


ALWAYS had a great fancy for match-mak- 
ing; why, even when my oldest boy was a wee 
bit of a baby I would sit for an hour at a time 


planning his future; his wife would be such a| 


dainty little creature. Heigho! how time flies; 
my oldest boy is fourteen to-day. 

I am exceedingly fond of my four children. I 
really think that I take more pride in them than 
most mothers do, but then you see they are unusu- 


ally good. When my two little girls were begin- | 


“ But,” thought I, “are you sure it is all over?” 

“Well, dear,” I said, when the story was told, 
| “what new trouble have you this morning ?” 
“Oh!” said Brownie, flushing rosy red, “I—I 


have lost a ring!” 

“What ring, dear? I never saw you wear but 
one, and that you have on now. Tell me all about 
it, Brownie, and I can better know what to do,” I 
said, at the same time holding one hand behind me, 
|} on one of the fingers of which there was a tiny cir- 


| clet of gold which I had found, that very morning, 
out in the garden, hidden away among the flowers. 





ning to outgrow their babyhood and look out a So Brownie told me how she had never returned 
little for themselves, Harry and I had a summer-| the ring that Douglas had given her, but always 
house built expressly for them and their dollies. | wore it tied closely around her throat by a narrow 


It was rather a large house for two such little people, 
but then it pleased them, which was the one object. 


It was lovely summer weather, and my husband 


said that we really must ask some friends to come 
and spend the pleasant time with us, and that I 
might invite any two people I chose. 

“Two people, how nice!” I cry, “T will have 
Douglas Weston and Brownie Ashleigh. ” 

“ Now, little one!” said my husband, ‘ 
be utterly useless ; of all two 

“ Hush !” said I, placing one hand tightly over 
his mouth, “if I wasn’t fond of match-making 
where would you be to-day ?” which piece of logic 
silenced my husband for the time. 

So I wrote for my guests; first Brownie came; 
her name was really Helen, but Brownie suited 
her completely, and so Brownie she was always 
called. She was decidedly small and dainty ; 
with big brown eyes, and soft brown hair, and 
even her tiny hands were brown. She looked 
like a little wood nymph, with her dress of tender 
brown, brightened by a touch of warm crimson at 


‘it will 


” 


her slender throat. 
Three days later Douglas came. He was not 
what some might call a handsome man, but for 


myself I knew but one that was finer looking; } 


though sometimes when things don’t quite suit me 
and my dear big boy don’t give meall my own 


way, I tell Harry how sorry I am that he is not | 


as fine looking as Douglas. 

But to my story. My guests, I soon found, were 
not strangers to each other; there was some trouble 
between them. What it was I could not discover. 

But one morning Brownie came down stairs 
looking very much troubled about something. 
“ What is it, dear?” asked I. 

“Nellie,” she said, looking so solemn out of her 


big brown eves, “will you promise me never, 


never to tell ?” 
“Yes, dearie,” I answered meekly, for I knew 
there were two ways in which to manage anything. 
So it all came ont. About a year ago she was 
engaged to be married to Douglas Weston. They 
quarrelled about nothing at all, and so it was all 
over—at least so Brownie said. 


| blue ribbon. 
| “Tt is too bad, dearie,” I said, blushing guiltily 
as I quickly slipped my hand from sight under my 
japron. “Don’t worry, Brownie, we will find it.” 
| “Now,” thought I. “I must set my wits to 
work, and see what I can do.” 

So, after luncheon was over, and Brownie safely 
out of the way, I wandered off by the summer- 
house, and, slipping the ring from my finger, 
dropped it on the ground in among the rose- 
bushes; then quickly returned to the house. 

Now Brownie is a willful little maiden, and her 
| temper often gets the best of her; so if only I can 
bring the tears into her bonny eyes, I think per- 





haps my work may be more successful. 
| “Well, dear?’ I say, as Brownie appears, 


“where have you been hiding? I have been 


longing just to see you. And, Douglas, you have 
come, too. I thought that both of my guests had 
deserted me. Do you know I feel like singing?’ 
and I seat myself on the piano-stool, and turn 
over some music near me. 

| “Ah! Douglas, here is something that I will 
sing for you; come and listen to it.’ And so I 


sing the old song of 
“Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,” 
and when I reach the lines, 


“Oh, to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few!" 
I throw my whole heart into the words; and, 
glancing sideways at Brownie, I see that her eves 
have grown very soft and tender, and her dainty 
lips are tremulous: I know that she is longing to lay 
her head on Douglas’s shoulder, and have a good erv. 

I finish the tong, then rising, glance out of 
doors. “ How lovely the world is to-day,” I ery, 
“do let us go ont and enjoy it.” 

And so presently we are all out among the flow- 
ers. “Hark!” cry I, “Harry is calling me, I 
must go. Brownie dear, will you bring me a 
handful of those lovely roses, that grow close to 
the summer-horse? Thev are so full of thorns 
that vou had better let Douglas gather them for 


| you.” 
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the house, but not to find Harry, 
never called me; how could he, 
isily engaged in writing that he 
ink about me. 
e time goes! I fully intended to 
hour all to themselves, but at 
-five minutes I find 1 must have 


eyes are sparkling, and the cheeks, that have been 


l to outr 


so white of late, are doing th best 


elr 
my crimson roses. 
“ What is it, dear ?” 
look like that before.” 
“T—] 
she holds out her small 
there on one of the slender fingers glistens the ring 


‘T never saw y 


look Nell.” 


to see; ¢ 


have found my 
hand for me 





So I retur 
roses at all 


passion fi 


persistently, t 


i there stands Brownie, with no 


er small hands, nothing but a tiny look : ed ; 


her head is bent over it 
it I innot see her face at 


is simply looking at her. 


ull, And ug 


hd) oy," 


Then I turn to Douglas. “W 


é xactly as if yor 


(nd to my surp 
Iam so glad t ‘ t, for he 


sober lately. 


you 


a he irty 


has been 


Douglas—wel 

“Oh, Brownie about it, I 
Couldn’t you find any, dear ?” 

But she never answers my questions; 
lifts her small head and—locks at me. 

Is it Brownie? I wonder; for the solemn brown 


I cry, “where are That evening, when | tell Harry all 
say saucily, “ Isn’t it too | t it should be so 


she only utterly useless, of all two 
But Harry only laughs a sses me. And I 
well, I was really success HAMILTON. 
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DIFFERENT PEOPLE. | “There is no danger of your following their 


|example,” remarked her father, “though I can 
tell yon if you would adopt some of Miss Moore’s 








“Over and over again, 
No matter which way we turn, } , ; : 
We always find in the Book of Life | prudent ideas it would be so much the better for 


Some lesson we have to learn. you. 
We must take our turn at the mill, Mr. Gregg arose as he spoke and left the room, 
We must grind out the golden grain, ' as if unwilling to meet the outburst he had pro- 
We must work at our task with a resolute will, : . ' ; 
Over and over again.”’ arron Canny voked. As he passed out into the slow-gathering 
twilight, no smile, awakened by a daughter’s fond- 


| 
HE windows were raised, the lace curtains | ness, relieved the worn look which rested upon his 
looped lightly back, letting in the delighiful | face also—it seemed instead to settle into the hope- 
The group | less grimness of despondency. 


air of an evening in early June. 
“ Papa’s getting perfectly unbearable, of late,” 


within were amusing themselves by observations | 
upon the passers-by, not always as charitable as | remarked Cornelia, “but I don’t care, it’s true 
they should have been, for youth and prosperity are | what I said. Mel hasn’t given a single party this 
rarely gentle judges. | season, and she’s no good for company any more. 

An elderly gentleman passed, from whose face | She and Laura clique off by themselves on the 
not even the fond smile with which he regarded | pretense of studying that anybody can see is in- 
his daughter’s, upturned to address him, could | tended to captivate the new professor—but there 
banish the care-worn, anxious look that had a faint, | goes Jay Whiteman. Isn't that a perfectly ele- 
gant turnout.” 


though more hidden, reflex in her own. 
So the conversation slipped away, only Aunt 


“Stingy things!” exclaimed Cornelia Gregg, | 
shaking back her curls with a graceful toss which Rena bestowing a single thought upon the un- 
it had cost her much time and practice to acquire, | bearable papa who had taken himself and his 
“I wonder what such people do with their money, perplexities to the office—there to ponder, for the 
anyway !” hundredth time, upon the problem of spreading 

“Of whom are you speaking?’ queried Mrs. | one thousand dollars of money over two thousand 


(Gregg, coming back into the conversation out of a | of indebtedness. It was a time that tried business 
| men to the utmost, and, when the most prudent 


were not secure from failure, what could he hope 
for, with lavish expenditure and no outside re- 


dream of orange blossoms and wedding cake in 
which she was nowadays chronically plunged in 
consequence of the approaching bridal of her eldest 
daughter who, at the close of her third vigorous | sources. 

campaign, had succeeded in capturing a tardy, } As Gemella Moore passed up the long avenue 
some said a not too willing, subject. |leading to her beautiful home, a slight figure 

“Of Mella Moore,” was the reply; “ we’ve been | bounded towards her and a happy, girlish voice 
trying, ever since our church-benefit concert was | cried, “I have translated all that long, hard 
talked of, to get her to take a part in it; she has | chapter; come up and let me read it to you.” 
such a magnificent voice and could help us so “I’m ever so glad !”’ answered Mella, “ but first 
much, but she won't.” 

“Perhaps she has good reasons for refusing,” 
suggested Aunt Rena, who was an admirer of| listening to, 
Mella’s. post of ease upon the sofa, Mr. Moore felt a little 

“Not a shadow of one —just a mere pretense. of the weight of the day’s cares slipping away, a 
She says she hasn’t time, and can’t afford the new breath of fresher life coming back to his heart, 
we all know how | much as a summer-day traveller upon a long, 


She isn’t going to | dusty way feels a thrill of relief when some green 


we will go in and sing for papa.” 
The cousins’ vyoices harmonized well, and 
sometimes joining them, from his 


dress that would be necessary ; 
much truth there is in that. 

have one for graduation either, because her cousin | tree spreads its leafy arms between him and the 
I expect they'll be a disgrace to the | burning sun, or a brooklet laughs up at him from 


Laura can’t, 
Dear old songs the girls 


class, though everybody knows Mr. Moore is asrich | its cool bed of pebbles. 
Mella might make Laura a present of a | sang, or cheerful hymns that hushed the turmoil 


as a Jew. 
I just inti- | of earth’s short to-day with thoughts of heaven's 


dress if she has so much sympathy. 
eternal rest and peace. 

Late that night, while Cornelia Gregg was en- 
joying herself at a gay party, untroubled by any 
thought of the unwrought tasks that would surely 
stand against her on the morrow, Gemella Moore 
laid aside her books, threw open the shutters, and 


mated as much to her.” 

“Indeed! how did she receive your imperti- | 
nence ?” asked Aunt Rena. 

“Oh, just laughed, and said she would gladly do 
so if it were best. Just think whata contemptible 
creep out! As for impertinence, my dear Auntie, 
I don’t consider it such to let that sort of people | looked out. 
see that you perfectly understand the pretextsthey| The moonlight lay, broad and white, upon the 
use to cover their niggardliness.” lawn, making the shadows under the great trees 
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seem Mella 


like manner, it was the brightness 


blacker and deeper by contrast. 
wondered 
that had |} 


shadows she 1 


rto lit up her life which made the 
w saw stealing over it appear so 
gloomy and forbidding. 
She loved her 


bush, ever 


home, she knew every tree and 
where a vine grew, or a flower 
blossomed bird’s nest was hidden. She 
could har neeive of life apart from it, yet she 
knew that 


be her home 1 wer, 


st give it up, jhat soon it would 
What wonder that tears 
rose to he 


relinquis No other place, however great its 
attractions 1 ever be to her like the 

her infan ind 

it for no le of luxury but for an humble} | 
dwelling ar strangers, under the cramping in- | t 


fluences of poverty. For, though the world as 


yet knew most ere long discover that 
wealth had spread its ever-ready wings and flown 
away from Eldredge Moore. 

At the t signs of trouble inthe financial |< 
world, he had begun to prepare for it. His |i 
family, alw istomed to generous though not | ¢ 
heedless ex ture, 
the change in prospects, economized in every pos- | \ 
sible man e the occasion of Miss Gregg’s | « 


rks Mella and 
mother’s death had left her | h 








disparaging Laura, the |v 
cousin wh 
desolate, | 
them, dou 


so as to grad ea year earlier and be ready to 


sheltered and cherished by | t 
application to their studies | fe 
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support th while all vied in efforts to | t 


make the iner’s” few leisure moments | sl 
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Not very many years before, Lewis Gregg hj 


been in the employ of J 


being entirely trustwort 


aynes, Walt 


was from time to ti, 


he « ( 0., and 


promoted until the head-clerkship was reached 


Not long after, a fort 
left him, which, inst 
have done a blessing, be 
The fact that he 
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a pretty face 


nfiessed, men of matur 


thought of all she must so soon | years often make the same mistake 


now she was about to exchange | an attraction to him depended enti 


whim, mn 
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fortune quite turned her brair N 


, he found t 


sed economy, and that 


had been so strong 


rely upon her 
» matter how 
sin the most 


moderate circumstances, their small accession of 


othing would 
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ing into business 
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new importance; at al] 
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nense gilt 
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s, new and 


ngs which 


lettered sign 
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beginning of 


ie street at a 


costly furni- 


Mrs. Gregg 


position, and she would 
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the tide take its course 


sometimes wW 


wind 


iverse 


as restful a iting as possible. Anxiety was | brought to his ear the f distant breakers 
not allowed t troy their home-life; indeed, | but powerless to keep clear of dangerous waters 
instead of less, there was if possible | Times at first were favor he cherished al wavs 


more, | nsideration than ever before! a 


manifeste: the members of this rare} way 


family pe 
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no avall i e were too many 


grieve as, one by one, Mr. | t 
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vague hope that he 1 
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rough some 
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perous and struction in disastrous times, stingy to spend the 1 M always try 
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restful mi ing out its dewy cup of re- | be ful set of silver fl } answering 
freshing, Ww of the All-seeing Eve that t laze, while his famil) wer raLnere d around it 
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and trustfi fthe Ear that is ever open to “ What does this mean he | sternly, and 
sorrow’s cry which is never “shortened | for a moment all were awed his tone and look 
that it cant salvation from the threat- | Mrs. Gregg recovered first 
ened troubl so her tears were soon dried “Why, it is our bridal present to Kathleen 
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ere long tou e in sleep. 
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to-morrow,” was the reply. “ Wooden plates and | 
sixpenny glasses would be much more appropriate | 
gifts from us.” 

“From you undoubtedly, rejoined his wife, in | 
her coolest tones; they would equal your usual 
generosity; but you will please reflect, my dear, 
that all these are marked with her monogram, and 
it is quite doubtful if Silverly would be willing to re- 
ceive them, even to gratify your penurious whims.” 

“Whims!” he repeated furiously, “haven't I 
told you plainly enough for more than a year that, 
if we did not retrench, we should be ruined? And 
here, within the past three months, I’ve had bills 
enough sent in for silks and ribbons and laces and | 
jewelry to sink a man worth five times as much 
as I. I tell you it must be stopped.” 

“T suppose,” retorted Mrs Gregg, stingingly, | 
“that vou would like your daughter married in a| 
calico dress, with Biddy Flynn for bridesmaid. 
That would, perhaps, meet your ideas !” 

“ A calico dress, that is paid for, is richer appa- | 
rel than a silk which is not. But one thing is | 
sure: this silver J cannot pay for—if you can, well | 
and good,”’ 

“Which is a poor way of reminding me that I | 
did not bring you any money and so am entirely 
dependent upon your doled out bounty. At this | 
rate, I might as well be a poor man’s wife.” | 

“You are a poor man’s wife,” was the reply. 


“T know of no man any poorer.” | 

There were steps up the walk, followed by a 
ring at the door-bell. 

“ Harold Creighton’s compliments,” read Mrs. 
Gregg from the gilt-edged card, “and he hopes 
Miss Cornelia will accept the accompanying bou- 
quet, for the party.” “ How devoted !” mused the 
lady, “and such magnificent flowers! That will 
surely be a match, and he so wealthy! You see 
what comes of my management!” turning tri- 
umphantly to her husband ; 

Pacing on with rapid steps, companioned by 
bitter, despairing thoughts, careless whithbr he 
Still on, mindless 


but he was gone. 


went or what became of him. 
of time or place, till the moon, which had been all 
the while patiently climbing a ladder of gleaming 
clouds, stood at its top and looked brightly down 
upon him with no roofs and walls between. 
A fresh, country scent was in the air, and roses 
nodded at him over white palings. Whither had 
He looked about 


his unwitting feet borne him? 


him as in a maze, 
Yes, it was the very same—the little house 
where he had dwelt in the first davs of his mar- 


How 
happy he had been there!—more so than ever 
He would gladly now give all up and go 


ried life, perfectly content and care-free. 


since. 
back ; 
such a proposal. 

“No!” he murmured; “I 
move: if it fail, then 


but too well he knew the uselessness of 


must try this last 


He lingered long in the dear old neighborhood. 
Who can tell what memories and reflections came 


|to him there, or how they told upon the future? 


When he returned thither, his home was silent, 
its inmates wrapped in slumber; caring not, he 
bitterly thought, whether he ever came back. 

Yet his wife had held a long and serious con- 
sultation with herself. She could not help fear- 
ing that his words had too much of truth in them; 
but she would not draw back ; the silver she could 
not give up; the wedding must go on as she had 
planned it, no matter what came afterwards. The 
next morning’s mail took a letter with a super- 
scription which her hand had not traced before 
for months. 

The yard of a pleasant country-house, with 
flecks of lingering sunlight dimpling through the 
low-drooping trees. An air of general peaceful- 
ness over all, and a placid old lady quietly 
watching from the wide, old-fashioned porch, the 
progress of her husband up the walk from the 
gate. 

“What a time it takes you!” she calls out, 


| cheerily, as he draws near. 


“True enough,” he answers, in the same tone, 
“and I’m in a hurry, too; but we’re not so 
young as we once were.” 

“ Not so young, but just as happy,” she answers 
fondly. “ What have you there?” 

“A letter from our Elizabeth, and I can’t make 


it out, | must say—either what she means, or 


what's the good on’t.’ 

“It does seem queer-like,” she remarks, after a 
long and careful perusal of the hurriedly-written 
sheet: “I can’t see how she could get into any 
such trouble as to need to borrow money of us, 
rich as her husband is.” 

“Well,” he explains, after another reading, 
“she SAYS, Lewis has spells when his mind seems 
wandering, and he fancies himself poor, and won't 
and she has made this 


She'll send it 


let her have any money ; 
debt, promising to pay it just now. 
all back again when he gets right, vou see.” 


“Yes, but three hundred dollars is a great deal 
for us. We should have to take it right out of 
our principal, and there ain’c any too much of 
that, vou know. And if he never gets right— 
sometimes they don’t—what should we do, if we 
lost it!” 

“Oh, we couldn't. His property’d pay that 


much. I can’t bear to deny the girl”’—she would 
always be a girl to him. 

Long the good old couple chatted over the let- 
ter, it was so seldom they had one now, and in 
the morning the heavy draft upon their small 
savings went its perilous way. Great would have 
been their misgivings could they have followed it 
to its destination. 

But Mrs. Gregg had no scruples. Her triumph 


was complete. The wedding proved as brilliant 
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in the day an excited group broke open his office 
joor, fearful of what they might find there. A 
revolver and two letters lay upon the table—the 
oom was silent and empty. 

One letter said to his creditors: “I had fully 
solved to end a life which seemed such a failure ; 
| had, as you see, made every arrangement to do 

- but, in the end, I searcely know how, better 
ounsels have prevailed. I will not die a cowardly 
ascal, cheating my creditors of their just dues— 
rather will I live and labor to right the wrong 
which I have done them. Take all I have, and 
etit pay as far as it will. Every remaining in- 
lebtedness shall be cancelled as fast as possible. 
Until I can look you all in the face and say I owe 

»man I shall not return.” 

To his wife and daughters he wrote: “I am 
sorry to leave you so, but it is unavoidable. You 


ould never consent to share the poor manner of 


life which will be mine until my debts are paid. 
{s soon 28 I can, I will send you a plain mainte- 
nance. Until then, I think you can manage by 
the sale of your jewelry and wardrobes.” 


“ How cruel!” cried Cornelia, “as if we could | 


spare any of our things!” 

“Tt will not be necessary,” remarked her 
mother loftily. Kathie’s husband will take us to 
his home, since our natural protector has seen fit 
to desert us.” 

But that gentleman manifested no desire for 
such an addition to his stock of domestic bliss. 

“Indeed, mama,” reported Kathleen, “I can- 
not get him beyond this: ‘ Cornelia can have a 
home with us, until she gets one of her own, which 
I hope we may manage soon ;’ but he thinks it will 
be far more agreeable and proper for you to go 
back to Grandpa’s.” 

“Back to Grandpa’s! bury myself in that hole! 
I'll die first !” 

Nevertheless, she was obliged to go, with all her 
discontent and rebellion, back to the “ quiet farm- 
house, back to the placid, loving old couple who, 
though sorely straitened, cared for and comforted 
her as best they could. What are the years to 
teach her? The wonderful years, so long, yet so 
swiftly flying—that heal so many wounds and bind 
up so many hearts, yet break so many ; the years 
that come and go, laughing and weeping, smiling 
and crying, that we know not whether most to 
dread or long for their coming—the rainbow 
years, whose suns shine so often through a thick 
rain of tears. 

Ten have passed by. Cornelia Gregg has not 
found her position as unsalaried nursery-governess 


in her sister’s house particularly pleasant, but her | 
wasted opportunities leave her unable to do bet- | 


ter. Her mother is still at the old home. The 
‘plain maintenance” has come regularly, but 
with no clue to the sender’s whereabouts. It is 
more than a year since all the debts were paid, 
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| yet still he does not come. She has hoped, 
| watched, yea! prayed, for his return; tor her life 
| has shown its true face to her and she realizes her 
| folly—yet still she is alone. The dear old father 
and mother have gone home to Him who will 
cherish them even as they did their erring, but at 
last repentant, child. 

Alone she sits in the old porch, in the fading 
twilight of an autumn day. The year is dying, 
she thinks, and so are her hopes. The stars flicker 
out slowly, they are her only companions, save sad 
thoughts. Is that a step? She turns—it seems 
long to her, too, before the manly figure reaches 
her, and she recognizes, though changed and worn, 
her husband. Who can describe that meeting ? 

Later, they sit together, hand in hand. 

“My husband,” she sighs, after one of those 
long silences that so often occur in the first re- 
union of long sundered friends, “can you forgive 

| my folly, my recklessness, my cruelty, which made 
all the past so hard for you, which in fact, has cost 
} you all these long years of sadness and labor ?” 
“Do not speak of it,’ he answered, gently; 
“doubtless I, too, was in fault, and, anyway, we 
all must learn the life-lesson that is best for 
| us, for our own particular weakness. I love to 
| think that the next life will show for what this 
| was to prepare us.” 
| “Now I have a comfortable and pleasant 


{ ; : 
though not luxurious home for you, and you will 


| doubtless be content in it; but how is it with our 
shall we send 





| daughter, with Cornelia? will she 


for her ?” 
| “Time has had its teachings, also, for her. I 


think she will be glad, and grateful, too, to come.” 
| And she was. 
Apa M. KEwnnicort. 





A DREAM. 
DREAMED that thou wert with me, 
As in the days of yore; 
I saw thy smile, and heard thy voice, 
And clasped thy hands once more. 


In converse sweet the days and hours, 
On swift wings sped away ; 

We only sorrowed that so soon 
Must come the farewell day. 


And when at last in tears and grief, 
The parting hand was given, 
I woke to find it but a dreaam— 
Dear friend! thou art in Heaven. 
R. M. G. CREIGHTON. 





THE men who do things maturely, slowly, 
deliberately, are the men who oftenest succeed in 
| life. People who are habitually in a hurry have 
| to do things twice over. The tortoise beats the 


hare at last. 
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WOUNDED HONOR. | “Nothing will satisfy Captain R 
apology.” 

FEW years ago, two young officers, while} “Iam sorry for it. If he exacts from me ay 
heated with wine, got into a quarrel. It is| impossible thing, he must not wonder if I do not 





but an 














i worthy of remark that most quarrels origi- | comply with his demand. I am ready to say tha 
nate when the parties are “heated with wine,” as | 1 spoke from a sudden impulse—from the heat of 
it is said the moment; but nothing more. The truth of my 

\v Lieut. T——, who had given cause of offense, | words, hastily as they were uttered, is undeniah| 
and Capt. R , Who considered himself in- | and therefore they cannot be recalled.” 
j sulted, were, at the time the difficulty occurred, “Then a meeting cannot be avoided. Will you 
i passing a few days in the city of New York, pre-| name your friend ?” 
vious to going South to join their respective com- “T will.” 
panies, | was an unmarried man: but “Say that I shall be glad to see him to-morrow 
R wife and one child, a beautiful boy | morning, in my room at ten o’clock.” Lieut, 
three years l; Mrs. R—— was in New York |T—— bowed, and the representative of Capt 
at the time All the parties were staying at the | R—— departed. 
tives he It too often happens that those who are called 
The orig of the quarrel was this: After | “friends ” in affairs of this kind are the worst en- 
drinking rather freely one day at dinner, T—— | emies of both parties, carefully blocking up all 
and R— mpany with two officers of the | the avenues to a reconciliation, by heaping fuel 
navy, went over to Hoboken, and while there, | upon the revengeful fire that burns in the bosoms 
R Ww ul taken more wine than he could | of their respective principals, instead of seeking 
well bear, w trayed into the utterance of a|if possible, to extinguish it It was so in this 
light and insulting remark to a young lady, who, | case; particularly as regarded R-——’s second. 
with a female companion, had come over from | He had killed his man, and, instead of suffering 
the city to enjoy a walk in the pleasure-grounds. | the pangs of an undying remorse for the murder- 
The girl burst into tears, and taking the arm of | ous deed, rather gloried in the fact, and felt a se- 
her friend, went quickly away from the vicinity | cret pleasure as he conte: ited the meeting 
of the young a ~ had a sister for whom | between T and R which he saw to be 
he had a most tender regard, and the thoughts .of | inevitable. 
such words being addressed to her aroused his in-| A night’s repose, in the company of his wife 
dignant feelings. Turning hastily toward Capt. | and child, to whom Capt. R was tenderly at- 
R—, he said, with flashing eyes: | tached, made him feel rather more serions than 


“That was a shameful outrage, and if she was| he had felt the evening before. Shame, too, for 








my sister, I would resent it.” | what he had done, could not be entirely stifled by 
R-—— drew himself up, and replied angrily, | anger at the insult received from a brother officer. 
“ Consider her r sister.” | He had insulted a virtuous and unprotected wo 
“No,” said T , as she is not my sister, I | man, and that fact he knew would come out, and 
will let th rage pass. It is, perhaps, well for | reflect not a little upon his honor as a man, even 
both of us, that the young lady has no claims upon | though, in vindication of his honor, he should 
me.” brave the fire of his adversary To keep down 
“But I shall not let the matter pass, you may | such thoughts and feelings, he drank brandy al 
be sure,” retorted R , With assumed calmness, | most every hour, which gave him what he consid- 
turning away he spoke. ered a right state of mind, under the circumstances. 
The friends of both parties sought anxiously to| Notwithstanding the most careful efforts to con- 
reconcile the difficulty, but without effect. R—— | ceal from Mrs. R—— what was in contemplation, 
must have upology, and T was by no that lady could not hel; perceiving that 
means prepared to make one, |something was wrong, and she very naturally 
At ten o’clock that night, as Lieut. T—— sat in | became alarmed, and besought her husband to tell 
his room, a friend of Capt. R—— entered with a| her the cause of ‘his strange and altered manner ; 


demand for a retraction of the insulting language | but he evaded all her eager inquiries, aud tried to 
used at Hoboken. | laugh at her apprehensions He was too ill at 
“You know that I cannot retract,” replied the | ease, however, in his own mind, to be able to quiet 
young man. “Had J, in the heat of the moment, | the uneasiness of his wife, who saw deeper than 
said what my cooler judgment does not approve, I | his words and affected indifference. 
would instantly apologize for the wrong done. But| The meeting was fixed for the day succeeding 
his wanton insult to the young lady was a shame- | that upon which the seconds met to arrange pre- 
ful outrage, and I cannot retract the words I ut-| liminaries, and the spot selected was about a mile 
tered; though, if there had been time for reflec- | above tne place where the cause of the difficulty 


tion, I might not have spoken as freely as I did.” | oceurred—time, nine o’clock in the morning. 
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As a knowledge of the affair passed from one to | the affair, the more deeply did he regret the as- 
nother, spite of the efforts of those most con- | pect it had assumed. He knew the wife of R ' 
erned to keep every thing as quiet as possible, | and esteemed her for the loveliness of her charac- 
the real friends of both parties began to come for- ter, and houored her for the devoted attachment 
yard, and make use of all the influence they pos-| she bore her husband. Their dear little boy, too, 
wssed to prevent a hostile meeting. But, as Lieut. | had been a favorite with him. To rob the one of 
t—— could not and would not retract what he|a husband, and the other of a father, should his 
had said, and Capt. R—— was resolute in de-| aim prove fatal, was a thought that filled his 





manding reparation for his wounded honor, all | breast with exquisite pain. 
“T will fire in the air,” he said to himself, rising, 


such efforts proved in yain. 
in agitation from the table at which he had been 


As a last resort, one of these friends waited on 
Mrs. R——, and apprized her of what was about | writing, and moving about hurriedly, as the image 
to take place, trusting that the wife’s tears and | of the widowed wife and orphaned child came up 
entreaties might possess a stronger power over | distinctly before him. 
him than the arguments of his fellowmen. But | But the love of life is strong in all, and all have 


pride was an dvermastering | individual duties and responsibilities. A recol- 





with Capt. R " 
passion; and this, acting upon his false notions of | lection of these soon came to the mind of T 





honor, sustained him in his mad purpose, even | and changed the current of his thouglits. 


against the agonized appeals of his wife. | “No—no—I dare not do that,” he said, again 


“Tt is useless to urge me, Adelaide,” he replied | seating himself; I am dragged into this, and it is 
“As a man of |a duty I owe to myself, as well as to others, to 


to her almost frantic entreaties. 
will not regard 


honor I cannot retrace my steps. 

im the presence of others, and I demanded an | his wife and child, I cannot.” 
apology. That he refused to give; and nothing | There was a gentle tap at his door as he said 
was left for me but to require satisfaction.” | this. On opening it, the wife of Capt. R , With 
“But your life is not your own to throw away, | pale face and quivering lips, came in. He closed 
It was some time 





He insulted me | save my life if Ican. If R 





nor have you a right to take his,” said the tearful | the door, and they were alone. 
could speak, after she was 





wife, forcing herself into some composure, and try- | before Mrs. R 

ing to appeal to his reason. seated. At last shesaid, in a low, tremulous voice, 
“T have nothing to do with that, Adelaide,” he | that gradually gained steadiness : 

returned. “He insulted me, and by the laws of | “Lieut. T——, I need not explain the purport 

honor, must render me satisfaction.” of my visit. Your own heart will conjecture it. 
“Tt is a false code of honor,” urged Mrs. R - | Hopeless of influencing my husband in this dread- 
“Let the responsibility rest with those who | ful business I have come to you.” 

made the laws; while they exist, I must obey | “Are you not aware, madam,” replied T 7 

| as firmly as he could speak, “that I am the chal- 








them,” 
Hopeless of moving him by arguments, Mrs. | lenged party ?” 
“Oh, yes! I am aware of that.” 


R——, in the terrible anguish which was almost | 
“Do you know the cause of this unhappy mis- 


maddening her, lifted her little boy in her arms, 

and holding him up before his father’s eyes, said: | understanding, and the position in which I am 
“Albert! if your love for me is not strong placed ?” 

enough to keep you from throwing away yourlife’| “Not fully. I can get no one to explain it to 

think whether you dare leave this dear babe alone | me. Will you do so?” 


in the world.” “No, madam, I cannot. All I can tell you is, 


“T will leave it with you, Adelaide, as a sacred that I am asked to retract or apologize for words 

with | which, though uttered under the impulse of the 
| moment, expressed the simple truth.” 

“ But cannot you say that you spoke hastily? 

“T have said that, but it will not do.” 

“To let death hang upon a mere expression; 





trust, should I fall,” replied Capt. R ; 
strong emotion. 

“With me!” The wife put down the wonder- 
ing child gently, and covering her pale face with | 
her hands, sank upon a chair, adding in a mourn- | 
voice: “And who will care for me?” 'a hasty word; an overstrained idea of honor! Oh, 

Capt. R—— was deeply moved. But no ap- itis dreadful!” sobbed Mrs. R——, ringing her 
peals nor entreaties could make him give up his hands. But she controlled herself, and said in a 
purpose. Brave as he believed himself, he had firmer voice: 
not the courage to do that. He had been insulted,| “ Lieut. T——, a wife and mother will go far 
and by the laws of honor he must have satisfac- | and sacrifice much to save the life of her husband 
tion. The cause of the insult—the honorableness and the father of her child. You cannot know 


of the act which provoked it—were not questions | what I suffer, and may not understand how it is 
that I can come to you with the appeal I have to 
But it is my only hope, and I must urge 


to come into the account. 
As for Lient. T——, the more he reflected on | make. 
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it upon you. Oh, sir! the thought of my hus- “ People will say that it is because I am a cow 
band’s going forth on this dreadful business makes | ard, and perhaps it is; I have not the courage to 
me feel as if I was going mad !”” keep my appointment with Capt. R——.” 
“But what can I do, Mrs. R ? J am the “ T-——— !” exclaimed the second, looking at hin 
challenged party.” with an expression of astonishment and bewilder 
“ Refuse to fight,” ment. 
“ And be branded as a coward! You ask of me “It is true what I say,” added T——, his steady 
too much, madam!” eye showing no trace of any fear. “I cannot meet 
“Is the mere word ‘coward’ to be put against | R without returning his fire. It would be 
every other sequence?” said Mrs. R wrong for me to throw my life away where a 
“Will not the thought that you have saved your | chance of saving it remains. If I fire at him, | 
friend from murder by your own hand, his wife | shall most probably kill him; and I own that | 
from widowhood, and his child from orphanage, | have not the courage to make his lovely young 
sustain yé er the false imputation? Oh, sir! | wife a widow, and that sweet child of his an or 
I know it will! Have the courage to do right. | phan.” 
Be truly brave ! f “That is his business, not yours,” said the 
The tears entreaties of a young, beautiful, | second. 
and distressed woman, pleading for the life of her} “I am aware that the world would say this 
husband, must have in them a power of eloquence | and, moreover, laugh at my re n, if I were to 
to soften the most resolute will. Lieut. T permit it to go forth, which I do not, for I must 
found himself placed in a new difficulty. After a| hold you to honorable secre All yon have to 
long struggle with himself, during which the anx- | do is to say that your principal refuses to fight.” 
ious wife urged him by many and various consid-| “T——,” said his friend, with a marked ex- 
erations to do as she wished, he said : pression of feeling, “ I cannot but admire your 
“What you ask, madam, I cannot grant. But} motive, but dare not advise you to act upon it 
I'll tell you what I will do.” Your honor as a man is at stake. You are not re- 
Mrs. R listened eagerly. sponsible for the consequences of your present 


“T will receive your husband’s fire, and then position, for you were dragged into it against your 
discharge my pistol in the air. If I am killed, | will. If you refuse to fight, you will not be able 
let it be so; if I escape, all will be well.” to hold your position in the army.” 

T 


R—— instantly covered with a glad expression, | I trust the time will come, and that soon, when it 





expected to see the beautiful face of Mrs. “T may not; but I am notso sure that J cannot 





and to hear from her an overwhelming burst of | will be seen whether I am a coward in a good 
gratitude. But he was mistaken. She looked at} cause. This is a bad one, viewed in any aspect.” 
him for a moment, and then replied, sadly : | No argument could move Lieut. T from his 


“For such a generous self-devotion my heart! resolution. When his second gave notice that his 





blesses you. But that sacrifice cannot, must not| principal declined going out, there was quite an 





be made. I will not accept even my husband’s | excitement among those who had been made ac- 
life from you on such terms. No—no.” quainted with the fact that a duel was to take 
“What more can I do, madam?” asked T——, | place between the young officers; and it was ad 
¢ nable to conceal the surprise he felt. mitted on all hands that T—— had “shown the 
“Refuse to fight,” said Mrs. R——, firmly. white feather.” 
“ Tmpossible !” “Then he mnst apologize or be disgraced,” 
But Mrs. R pleaded so long, so tearfully, | was the remark with which Capt. R received 





and so earnestly, that Lieut. T at last yielded | the intelligence. 


to her entreaties, and she left the room with tears “You must post him as a coward, or cane him 
of joy and gratitude upon her face. We need not | as a poltroon,” said the individaal who had stood 


repeat all she said, nor give the many appeals she | his friend in the matter. 








made to the higher and nobler attributes of his “T will cane him!” exclaimed Capt. R , and 
mind. Enough that her efforts were successful. taking up his ratan, went down into the great hall 
On the next morning, when Lieut. T ’s | below, to await Lieut. T——’s appearance. He did 
second called upon him at an early hour, he was | not wait very long, for T——-, who was very far 
confounded to hear him say very calmly: |from being a coward, and who did not mean to 
“T have concluded not to fight.” | hide himself away in fear of the sneer or frown of 


“What!” he exclaimed. “Not fight! Have | his fellow-men, came down stairs at the usual time 
you not accepted the challenge, named the wea-|in the morning. His friend, who knew the vio- 


pons, and appointed the time?” |lent temper of Capt. R——, feared that there 
“Yes, I have done all these, and yet I do not | would be trouble, and therefore felt it to be his 
mean to fight.” duty to keep in company with T——. 


“Why? Why?’ There were, perhaps, fifty persons in the hall 
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and parlors when Lieut. T—— appeared. The | 
moment Capt. R saw him, he stepped fiercely 
up and said, in a voice so loud that it could be 
heard through the parlors, and ringing up the 
stairway, and along the passages of the house: 





“ Lieut. T——, yon insulted me, and would not 
apologize; I demanded honorable satisfaction, and 
you agreed to give it; but at the last moment, like 
a coward, refused to meet me. Now, sir, you 
must make an apology, or I will disgrace vou !” 

And as he spoke, he raised the cane as if about 
to strike, 

T—— folded his arms calmly, and without a 
muscle of his face moving, lifted his eyes to those 
of his assailant, and looked at him steadily. By 


by 


this time the two men were surrounded 
crowd, and the second of T—— had placed him- 
self in a position to catch the arm of Capt. R—— 
and prevent the outrage he contemplated. A mo- 
ment or two of agitating suspense elapsed, and 
then Lieut. T 
and calm voice: 

“Capt. R , admit that I spoke to you from 
the impulse of the moment, warmly, and severely. 


said, in a very firm, deliberate, 








You know the cause, and can best tell whether 
my words expressed the truth. I believe they 
did, and, therefore, cannot recall them; although, 
if [ had taken time to reflect, I might have spoken 
differently or not at all. As to giving you the 
satisfaction you have demanded, I at first con- 
sented to do so; but subsequent reflection has 
caused me to change my mind. The reason why 
I have done so, honor forbids me to state. Call it 
cowardice if you will; I will not gainsay your 
words; though the time may come when the op- 
portunity will be given to prove that the epithet 
belongs not to me. And yet I am free to own 
that I have not the courage to meet you in the 
deadly encounter you desire, and will not do it.” 

“Then you shall apologize !” exclaimed Capt 
R , losing all control over himself, “or I will 
disgrace you.” 

“ Never !”” was the calmly spoken answer. 

A ‘quick flush went over the face of R 
there was a motion in his arm as if he were about 
to do as he had threatened, when a sudden ery 
was heard on the stairs just behind him, and his 
wife came springing down, and bursting her way 
through the crowd, seized his uplifted arm. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Albert, let me say a word 
to you ;” she cried, drawing him, almost by force, 
a little apart from the crowd that separated and 
left them alone. Then she hurriedly explained 
the interview that had passed between her and 
Lieut. T 

As soon as Capt. R 
the truth, the cane fell upon the floor. Turning 
suddenly away from his wife, he again stood 
facing Lieut. T——, but with an altered counte- 
nance. 

VoL. L.—8. 








, and 





on the previous day. 
clearly comprehended 








“ ’ 


Gentlemen,” he said, addressing those who 
stood around, “I find that I have wronged, and 
was about to wrong still further, a man who de- 
serves my respect and honor more than my hate. 
True, he spoke harsh, and what I felt at the time 
to be insulting, words; but for that I now forgive 
him, Yesterday, as I now learn, my wife, de- 
spairing of turning me from my purpose, called 
upon Lieut. T——, and implored him to decline 
the hostile meeting which had been appointed to 
take place this morning. That he said he 
could not do, but nobly proposed, in order to 
make her mind easy in regard to her husband, to 
receive my fire, and then discharge his pistol in 
the air. But to this she would not listen for a 
moment. Finally, he yielded to her tearful en- 
treaties, and, for the sake of my wife and child, 
refused to meet me in deadly strife, although he 
well knew that he must inevitably receive the 
brand of a coward, and be, perhaps, driven from 
the army. Lieut. T——,” added Capt. R—, 
extending his hand as he spoke, “let us forgive 
the past, and be friends for the future.” 

Lieut. T—— accepted the proffered hand, say- 
ing, with a smile, as he shook it heartily: 

“With all my heart, captain, and I am sure 
that our honor is just as whole as if the devil had 
succeeded in getting us over the river, and we 
had fired a shot at each other. He’s a terribly 
bad adviser, and sure to involve us in trouble if he 
can only force his way, in some unlucky moment, 
into our councils.” 

This was assented to by all around. The com- 
pany approved the reconciliation, and gave both 
parties credit for letting better feelings take the 
place of hatred and revenge; and so will every 
one else. 

Mrs. R——, when she was looked for, had re- 
tired to her room. Her husband, after a short 
time, followed, and found her with their little boy 
held tightly to her breast. Her tears were fall- 
ing over his face in large drops. Throwing his 
arms around them both, he held them closely to 
his bosom for a long time withont speaking. 

“Did I do wrong, dear?” at length said Mrs. 
R——, in a timid voice. 

“Wrong?” replied her husband. “No! But 
why did’nt vou tell me sooner ?” 

“Tt was my first opportunity. You kept away 
from me most of the time, and would not hear me 
when I tried to speak.” 

“ Because I was a madman. But thanks to 
I have 





your love, and the noble spirit of T 

been saved from a deed whose evil conseqnences 

might have been of the most disastrous kind.” 
“Ts it not strange,” said Mrs. R , looking 





| up tenderly at her husbaud, and smiling through 


her tears, “that you can now see the madness of 
what vou were so bent upon doing only a little 


while ago ?” 
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“Tt is because as T—— justly intimated, I had 
taken the for an adyiser, and he had 
blinded my eves so that I could see nothing but 
my wounded honor. As soon as he was cast out, 
right perceptions came, and right actions followed. 
I hope to be a wiser man in future.” ie oF 


THINK TWICE, 


pay the bill?” inquired Mr 
his clerk, who had just come in. 
man shook his head. 
“ Didn't 
“No, s 
“What r did he give?” 
“He w and said that he wished you 


wouldn’t set the bill any more; that when 
he was rea he would bring you the money, and 
not befor 


“He s t, did 


excitement of manner. 


Mr. Gilbert spok« 
with consi 

“Yes, sir. I have never called on him that he 
didn’t ge itience, and say something un- 
pleasant.” 

“Very we eplied Mr. Gilbert, in a mena- 
cing tone e the bill. Ull collect it.” 

And. ta is hat, he left the store. Within 
two or th ks was the office of an alderman, 
and thither ps were turned, 

“Thar { e! there’s a short w Ly to deal 
with men in t e cases.” Thus Mr. Gilbert 
talked to h as he moved rapidly along 
“Not send 1 |, indeed! Why doesn’t he 
come and p he is so nice in these matters ? 
He doesn’t mean to pay; that’s the true reason 
Sut he is de vith the wrong man, and he wlil 
find this out he is twenty-four hours older. 
He can blufi 
a different 

Such was t te of Mr. Gilbert’s mind, as he 


lerk, but will find a city bailifi 


4 customer.” 


hurried o1 the alderman’s office 


Horner, t ffender in this case, was a poor 
tailor, wl ome indebted to Gilbert for 
groceries. nt of his bill was sixtv-six 


dollnrs ; : rge sum for him, and far exceed- 


ing what supposed it would be. Sickness, 


and the los ld, had, some months previ- 


ously, lesser s income, and also burdened him 


with unns penses, But for this, he would 


not have hi ebted. Honest and sensitive, 


the debt worr Instead, however, of going 
to Mr. Gilbert 
tion stand for a rt time until he could pay it 
off gradual 


himself with thinking over the unpleasant rela 


asking him to let the oblig 
kept away from him, and fretted 


tion’ he bore to the grocer. As was to have been 
expected, the leame in. The clerk, by whose 
hands it was sent, made his demand in a style that 
Horner thought rude, if not insulting. “This was 


more in in n than in reality. 
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“T can’t pay this now,” was the tailor’s brief 
answer. He spoke with a troubled yoice and 
countenance. The clerk interpreted his manner 
by the word “anger.” 

“When will you settle it?” he inquired, with 
something peremptory in voice 

‘I can’t tell,” said Horner, in a short, quick 
tone of voice. 

The clerk bowed and went away. His report 
did not please the grocer, who, in a few days, sent 
again for the money. The nd demand came 
upon Horner while he was thinking of the bill, 
and hopelessly casting about in his mind for some 


means of paying it. Not possessing a great deal 
of self-control, he unwisely uttered an expression 
of impatience the moment he saw the clerk of 
Gilbert. 

“Well, sir; what about tl bill?” said the 
clerk. 

“Tt’s no use to keep calling on me,” replied 
Horner. “As soonas I have the money I will see 
Mr. Gilbert ” 

A third time the clerk called. Poor Horner 
was in a very unhappy state of mind. He had 
been thinking of little else besi the grocer’s 
bill all the morning; while in his mind wasa 
nervous presentiment that he should have a visit 
that day from the collector. He was not in error. 
Even as the thought troubled him, open swung 


his door, and the messenger Gilbert entered. 


‘See here, young man!” exclaimed Horner, 
i 


before the other had time to speak ; “ just tell Gil- 
bert not to send that bill here again. It won't 
bring the money an hour el When I am 
ready, I will pay it, and n — 

The clerk turned off and left the shop without a 
word of reply. 

“That wasn’t right, John,” said the tailor’s 
wife, in a tone of gentle repr after the lapse of 
five minutes. She wisely forbore to speak until 
time enough had elapsed for her irritable husband 
to regain a degree of self-composure. 

“T know it wasn’t,” answered Horner, pausing 
in his work and giving vent to his feelings ina 
heavy sigh. “I know it was But, this con- 
stant dunning is hard to bear He knows, as well 
as I do, that he will get his money as soon as I can 
possibly earn it.” 

No, John; not as wel you do,” said the 
wife, mildly. “ He cannot s ir thoughts.” 

There was a brief silence 

“Have you ever seen Mr. Gilbert, John?” in- 
quired Mrs. Horner. 

“No. But—” 

The tailor hesitated. He saw what was in the 
mind of his wife, and felt its force. 

“Don’t you think it would be better to see him, 
ind explain just how it is with you? I don’t 
believe he would give you any trouble, if you were 
todo so. There is no telling what kind of mes- 
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ages his clerk takes so him. If he gives simply 
your words to-day, Mr. Gilbert will be angry; 
and there is no knowing what he might be tempted 
to lo.” 

“J don’t want to see him,” replied Horner. “I 
can’t bear to look into a man’s face if I owe him 
money.” 

The wife sighed, but did not answer. Both re- 


mained silent for some time. Horner’s own mind 


tO ae - 
soon suggested all that his wife wished, but hesi- 


tated, to say. It was but right for him to see the 
grocer, explain to him fully his position, and, after 
assuring him of his intention to pay every dollar 
of the debt, ask of him a liberal extension of time. 

“I'll see him,” said he, at length, pausing sud- 
lenly in his work, and getting down from his 
shop-board. Ina little while he was ready to go 
out, when he started forth to see his creditor. 

In the meantime, Gilbert had kept on his way 
toward the alderman’s, fully resolved to hand his 
debtor over to the tender mercies of the law. He 
was within a few doors of the office when he met 
a friend. 

“ What's the matter?” inquired this individual. 
“You look as if you were going to sue somebody.” 

“Just what I am about doing,” replied the 
grocer. 

“Ah, indeed! Who is the hard case that re- 
quires such a stringent measure ?” 

“ Horner, the tailor. You know him, I believe?” 

“Yes; very well. But you are not going to sue 
him ?” 

“Indeed I am.” 

“Tow much does he owe you 

“Sixty odd dollars.” 

“I'd think twice before I troubled poor Hor- 
ner,” said the other, shaking his head. 


9” 


“He sends me only insulting answers,” replied 


Gilbert. “I’ve dunned him until I’m tired.” 

“Perhaps you’ve dunned him too hard. He is 
sensitive and irritable.” 

“No; I’ve only sent three or four times. This 
morning he returned for answer that he would pay 
when he was ready, and not before.” 

“And, on the spur of the moment, you have 


determined to put the account into an alderman’s | 


hands.” 

“T have.” 

“Too hasty, friend Gilbert. In all matters of 
this kind it is better to think twice. Remember, 
that Hornor has had sickness and death in his 
family. These, I know, have thrown him back. 
Here lies the cause of his slowness in paying. 
But, surely, these things entitle him to considera- 
tion. Heis honest. I am certain of this.” 

“T didn’t think about his sickness and the loss 
of his child,” said Gilbert, in a modified tone. 
“But this is no justification for the rude, unsatis- 
factory answers he sent to my applications for 
money.” 
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“Of course not. But every man cannot, at all 
times, control his feelings. An honest mind often 
feels a quick sense of indignation when a demand 
is made for a debt where a present inability to pay 
exists. This is, no douht, the case with Horner. 
Honest in his intentions, he felt your repeated 
applications as questioning that honesty; and he 
could not bear the imputation with becoming pa- 
tience.” 

The two men separated. Gilbert had thought 
twice; and, instead of going to the magistrate’s 
office, returned to his store. There, a little to his 
surprise, he found the tailor awaiting him. They 
met with some reserve and embarrassment. But 
| Horner said, in a moment or two, and in a sub- 
dued voice: 
| “Jam sorry, Mr. Gilbert, to have kept you out 
|of your money so long; nothing has prevented 
| my paying you but inability. I have had sickness 
and trouble, or it would not now be with me as 
it is. I felt worried when your clerk called to-day, 
and sent you an improper message. Let me recall 
that. And, now, I will tell you the best I can do. 

If you will take from me five dollars a month, 
until the whole bill is settled, I will faithfully pay 
you that much, and more if it is possibie.” 

| “Perfectly satisfactory,” replied Gilbert, in a 
| voice so cordial that it sent the blood bounding 
through the veins of the unhappy tailor. “If you 
had only made this proposition before, it would 
have been cheerfully accepted.” 

When the two men separated each was wiser 
jand each felt happier. The tailor kept his en- 
| cagement, and the grocer not only received his 
money but retained a good customer. So much 


for sober second thoughts. 


LooKING AFTER Bustness.—Two Spanish of- 
ficers met to fight a duel outside the gate of Bil- 
boa, after the seconds had failed to reconcile the 
belligerents. At this moment a poor fellow ap- 
proached the seconds, and, in a lamentable voice, 
“Gentlemen, I am a poor artisan with a large 
“My good man, 


family, and if you would—— 
don’t trouble us now,” cried one of the officers; 
“don’t you see my friends are going to spit each 
other? We are not inacharitable humor.” “It 
|is not alms I ask for,” said the man; “I ama 
poor carpenter with eight children, and my wife 
is sick; and having heard that those gentlemen 
were about to kill each other, I thought of asking 
you to let me make the coffins.” At these words, 
|the individuals about to commence the combat 
| burst into a loud fit of laughter, and simultane- 
j ously throwing down their swords, shook hands 
| with each other, and walked away. 





Mopesty and humility are the sobriety of the 
mind ; temperance and chastity are'the sobriety of 


the body. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


y I expect you, Alice ?” askea Mrs. 





* When 1 
Waverly as t 


bonnet in her hand. 
“Very was replied. 
“Can't j ring the children here to-morrow ?” 


“T don’t know. I 


|, it is a loug way up here.” 


may not take them out ; 
and if I s 


“Get into an omnibus. That will bring you 


herein a very few minutes ”’ 


“ Yes, | ild do that,” answered Alice eva- 
sively. 

“ But i do it ?”’ asked Mrs. Waverly, with 
something imperative in her manner. 

‘It is hard for me to say, just now, what I will 
do,” replied the girl. 

“You can easily say, that if you walk out with 


ou will bring them here. It lies 
Will to bring my children, and 


the childr 
with you, Alice 
all difficulties 
Alice stood, with 
dently in great perplexity of mind. 
“You are changed to me, from some cause,” 
said Mrs. Wave 


ing In a repre 


vanish,” 


rly, after a brief silence, and speak- 
= But, I need 
\]] the world thinks evil of me, and 


uchful tone of voice. 
not wonder. 

why should 5 be an exception ?” 
The boson 


She still remained with her eyes cast 


f the girl rose and fell from a strong 
emotion 
upon the fl 


“Go!” at length said Mrs. Waverly, with a 
bitterness in her voice that made the girl start 
and look up suddenly. “Go! and be on his side 
Go and take the part of the cruel oppressor. My 
heart is doomed to break: better that it should 


break now 

“T will not g replied Alice, in a low, firm 
voice; and, as she spoke, she tossed the bonnet she 
held in her hand upon a table. 

The acti n 
Waverly 
surprise. 

“Won't go where ?” she at length inquired. 

“To Mr. Waverly’s’” said Alice calmly. 

Mrs. Waverly did not ask why, for this was un- 
She understood perfectly her meaning. 


Mrs. 
the girl ir 


a sudden change in 
looking at 


ca ised 


stood 


She 


necessary. 
nts both remained silent aud em- 
barrassed. Then Alice lifted her bonnet from the 
table upon which see had thrown it, and left Mrs. 
In doing so, she retired to her 


For a few n 


Waverly’s room. 
own apartment. As soon as she was alone, she sat 
down and covered her face with her hands. Thus 
she remained, buried in deep self-communion, for 
along time. At length, lifting her face, which 
was pale and anxious in its expression, she said, 
aloud,-— 

“Oh, that I knew what was best! 
gerve this poor, unhappy mother; but her impa- | 


I wish to 
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e girl came into her room with her 


her eyes upon the floor, evi- 


i 


| tience will mar everything. If she could only see 
my heart. As for going into Mr. Waverly’. 
family, and after being entrusted with his chil. 
dren, carry them off, that is impossible for me, | 
| is best, therefore, Mrs. Wave rly feeling as she 
does, that I should not go there. It will only s¢ p 
arate us in feeling, and prevent me doing for her 
what I am so ready to do, if permitted to act in m 
own way. Why did I everthink of going?” 

Such thoughts were passing through the mind 
of Alice, when Mrs. Waverly entered her room 
m posed, 

aright ?”’ 
x to Mr. Waverly’s? 
Alice. 


The face of the latter was « 
“Did I 


“Are you not go 


understand you said she 
calmly. 
“T am not going,” replied 


You are not! 
“No, ma’am.” 
“Why this change in your purpose? Are you 

not under promise to Mr. Waverly ?”’ 

a 

“ And you are not going to break it?” 

“Not from choice, but of necessity.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ We cannot serve two 

“You speak strangely.” 
serve the father and the mothe: 
are divided and in opposition. 
ful to you, ard’ to him als Whatever pledge | 

give, Mrs. Waverly, to that I must and will b 

faithful. I should ight of this before 

But now, all I can do, is t the least of 

The least is to break my word to Mr 


masters.” 


I cannot 
both, when they 
I cannot be faith- 


meaning ought to be clear. 


have tl 
choose 
two evils 
Waverly.” 
“Don’t say that, Alice. You 
Mrs. Waverly spoke earnestly, 


must go there.’ 
yet without ex 
citement. 

“ What will it avail ? 
into my hands his children, I cannot give them 
That will be impossible. My wish is to 
aid in getting them into your possession; whiy, 


If Mr. Waverly commits 
to you. 


then, interpose such a barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes.” 

“ But, if you cannot do this yourself, Alice, you 
can, as it were, turn your eyes away—can be off 
your guard, and thus afford me an opportunity to 
carry them away myself.” 

Alice shook her head slowly, as she replied— 

“Nothing of that can be done, Mrs. Waverly. 
It is impossible. I could not be off my guard. 
When once the children were committed to my 
care by Mr. Waverly, my utmost vigilance would 
guard them.” 

The mother did not make any reply for some 
time. 

No matter,” at length shesaid. “I want you 
togo there. You must go there. Another hasill- 
treated my children, and the thought distresses 
You will be kind to them, and in your care 
I can wait longer. Something 


“ 


me. 
they must be. 
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—— 
vill, I trnst, soon turn up, in my favor. If you 
cannot help me to get my children, you can guard 
them until they are once more in their mother’s 
protecting arms. O yes, you must go, Alice. I 
will hear to nothing less.” 

Alice made no response; and Mrs. Waverly 
continued : 

“You must forgive me if I have seemed harsh 
—if I have spoken without reason. Ah, you can | 
never understand how bitter was my disappoint- | 
ment when you declared your intention not to re- 
store to me my children. It seemed as if I could 


tice. I will say to my poor, eager heart, ‘ Be still ! 
I will wait patiently my appointed time. O yes, 
go, Alice, and go now.” 

Thus urged, the girl took up the bonnet she had 
tossed from her, saying, as she made a movement 
to leave the room, 

“Tf you think it best.” 

“When shall I see you?’ asked Mrs. Waverly, 
concealing, with a struggle, much of the eager im- 
patience she felt. 

“ Within two or three days, 

“ Not to-morrow evening ?” 


” 


replied the girl. 





not bear it. The first pangs of that disappoint- 
ment are overnow. My mind isclearer, and I can 
see, even if unwilling to feel—that you are right.” 
Alice started at the last word, and looked up, 
whilea sudden light played over her countenance. 
“ Right, did you say, Mrs. Waverly?” she ex- 


“Yes, Alice, right. 

“ And you feel that I am still true to you ?” 

“ Know it and feel it, Alice,” was replied. 

“Then command me in anything—anything 
that I can do with aclear conscience,” said the girl. | 

“Goto Mr. Waverly’s,” returned the lady— 
“Go now, according to your promise. It will be 
agreat relief for me to know that you are with 
my children. Oh, be kind, be tender to them, 
Alice! If consistent with your duty to their} 


claimed. ibe 
I see it plainly.” | 


| 
| 
} 


father, bring them to see their mother, and do so | ‘ 


with as little delay as possible. Feel for me, 
Alice, and let me look upon their faces right 
speedily.” 

“Think well of this, ma’am,’ 
ing in a serious tone of voice. 


| 
said Alice, speak- | 
“T amon your side 
now, and prepared to risk all and to do all for you. | 
But, from the moment I enter the house of Mr. | 
Waverly, I come under new obligations. I then 
go over to his side.” 

“ But not in heart, Alice. 
“Oh, no, ma’am. Not in heart—not in heart. 

merely submit to bonds.” 

“ Which can be broken at any time—in a week, 

month, or even a day.” 

“ T need not remain there, you mean,” 

“Yes. But go now. It is best for the present. 

Time will show what is next to be done.” 

Alice was at a loss to comprehend the meaning 
of this unlooked-for change in Mrs. Waverly ; and | 
many doubts came into her mind as to its entire | 
For some time she hesitated as to what | 


| 
| 


I understand that.” 


— 




















sincerity. 
was best to do. 

“Tf you really wish me to go, ma’am,” she at 
length said, “I will not refuse.” 

“Ovyes. Go by all means,” 
reply. “TI desire this above all things. The way 
for you to go to my children is open; let nothing 
hinder your walking therein. Providence will 
indicate what next should be done. I will trust 
in my innocence, in my rights, and in God’s jus- 


was the mother’s 





“T may not be able to see you then. But, on 
the night after, 1 will certainly be here.” 
Mrs. Waverly looked earnestly into the girl’s 


| face, while more than one question trembled on 


her lips. But she held back her feelings and 


manny said, with forced calmness, 


‘The earliest moment will seem an age to me. 
Don’t forget that.” 
“T will not forget it,” replied the girl, as she 
turned away and left the apartment. 
Mrs. Waverly listened, with her head bent 
| forward, until she heard the street door shut, then 
she covered her face and sank, sobbing into a chair. 


CHAPTER X. 

NROM eleven o'clock on the next day, even 
| uutil thesun went down, did Mrs. Waverly 
sit at the half-curtained parlor window, vainly 
looking for the appearance of Alice with the chil- 
dren. The girl had not promised to come, even 


| alone, until the evening of the following day ; vet, 


for all this, the mother’s eager desire filled her 
mind with a vague expectation. There she sat, 
|now gazing dreamily forth, and now eagerly 
| listening to approaching footsteps, or bending to 
catch a glance at the new forms that were every 
moment appearing. 

“ Dinner is ready,” said Mrs. Grafton, coming 
to her side about one o'clock. 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Waverly, looking 
up, with a forced smile. “But I feel no desire 
for anything just now.” 

“Oh, but that won’t do, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Grafton, earnestly. “The body must have food. 
Come, if you only take a few mouthfuls.” 

“Tndeed, Mrs. Grafton, it’s of no use for me to 
go to the table. I have not the least appetite.” 

“You will get sick,” returned the kind-hearted 
woman. “Come, if you take only a cup of tea. 
That will be better than nothing.” 

Mrs. Waverly shook her head, and then leaned 
close to the window, in order to get a larger 
range of vision. 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Grafton, 
expectation of seeing Alice.” 

Mrs. Waverly sighed heavily, but made no reply. 

“Tf she comes at all to-day,it will not be ear- 


lier than evening.” 


“you are not in 
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Mrs. Waverly sighed again. 
“Come,” urged Mrs, Grafton. 
somethii Y 
But M: 
“ Const 


ton retiré 


“You must eat 

u will make yourself sick.” 

. Waverly sat immovable. 

iined at last to leave her, Mrs. Graf- 
ind par took alone of the dinner she had 

prepared 
The | 


by the w 


s passed on, and still the mother sat 

w, luoking forth and listening, even 
until the ght came, casting its shadows upon 
her heart Va 
hoped, hope st 


w until the darkness came down, and 


nly and unreasonably as she had 
clung to her, and she remained 


at the w 


she could 1 ge r distinguish the features of thos« 
who were passing. 
Slowly, her heart feeling like lead, she then 


arose, and went to her own apartment. She was 


completely exhausted, both in mind and body ; so 
much so, that she had little more strength left 
than ena her to reach her bed, upon which 


she sank w i heavy groan. 


Mrs, G1 came in soon after with a light. 

“Shall I g you a cup of tea?” said she, ina 
kind voice, as she bent over and laid her hand 
upon he: ehead, that was covered with a cold 
and clamr weat. 


There w reply. 


“Mrs. Waverly !” 


Twice the name was pronunced before she made 
any respons 
“You must strive for a better self-control, my 


dear madar Mrs. Grafton said. “I do not 


wonder at t mpatience of your heart; but your 


reason must tell you that its indulgence is all 
the return of Alice to-day, you 


She 


wrong. 
should not thought of it for a moment. 
told you 1 expect her.” 
“T know, I know, 
Mrs. Waver 
face the h 
There Ww 


a measure ot « 


” 


but—— 
y arose, and pushed back from her 
which had fallen over it. 

brief silence, when she added, with 


nness— 


“TI know, but I could not help feeling that she 
would bx d bring me my children.” 
“Impossible, Mrs. Waverly.” 


“She could have done it so easily. 

“But she 
until to-n 

“T know—1 


the day as 


1 you that she would not be here 
w evening.” 
But then I have felt all 
she would relent. As if sympathy 


KDnOW. 


for me would work in her another purpose.” 

Mrs. Grafton shook her head. 

“Ah!” sighed the unhappy mother, “there is 
in Alice. I did not expect this. I 
thought she would be true to me, and me only. 
That she would go through the fire stself to serve 


some change 


me.” 
“ And so she 


“T don’t know. 


will.” 


I’m afraid not.” 


“You wrong both her and yourself,” said Mrs. 


Grafton, “ Alice has explained her position, and 


she is right. There is no disloyalty to you. She 
only asks to be true to herself.” 

Mrs. Waverly did not answer, but relapsed int, 
a state of deep abstraction. 

After much persuasion, she was induced to tak; 
| piece of toast. 
time t hat 


a cup of tea and eat a smn! 
For a good portion of th passed 

until the arrival of ten o’clock took away all hojx 

Mrs. Waverly moved uneasily about her r 


| 


hearkening towards the street door, momentarily ] 


in expectation of seeing Alice. But she came not 


The day that followed was passed by Mrs. Wa- J 


verly as this had been, sitting by the window, a 
looking for the appearance « f Alice and her chil- 
dren. But hour after hour went by, and the forms 


she so earnestly desired t ee did not bless he 


sight. The shadowy twilig une again, oppress 
ing her with gloom and disappointment; and shy 
turned, weeping, from her place at the window 
and went sad and almost hopeless to her roor 
Against all the suggestions of reason, she had per 
sisted in believing that Alice would bring th 


children to see her on that day. Mrs. Grafton came 


to her, and tried to comfort and inspire her with 
hope; but her words were of no avail. 


here to-night,” 


“ Alice will be said she, confi- 
dently. 

“T do not believe it,’ replied Mrs. Waverly, 
that 


s proved false to 


with a bitterness of expression showed the 


state of her feelings. “She h: 


me. She has gone over to the other side.” 


‘No—no—no !” quickly answered Mrs. Grafton 
“To say that, is to wrong your best friend, Alic 
is not false to you. She will be here to-night.” 


Mrs. Waverly shook her head. But, even as 
she did 80, she started to hear the street door open 
and shut quickly. A moment, and feet were heard 


upon the stairs; then her room door was thrown 
open, and Alice stood before her. 

“Oh, Alice!” fell from the lips of the excited 
woman, 

Alice seemed 
quickly. But this 


walked rapidly. 


} 
] 


slightly agitated, and breathed 


arose, in part, from having 


said Mrs. Waverly. 
replied the girl. 


“2 expected you before,” 

“T could not come earlier,’ 

The eyes of Mrs. Waverly were upon her face 
with an eager look, which sought to read therein 
all that her heart wished to know. 

“ My children,” at length she said. 
dren, Alice! What of them?” 

“They are well,” replied the girl, a slight em- 


= My chil- 


barrassment visible in her manner. 
“Oh, why did you not bring them here to-day? 
I sat at the window, hour after hour, expecting 
their appearance every moment; until I grew sick 
at last. Alice—Alice! How could you forbear?” 
Alice made no answer. But there was a troubled 


expression on her face. 
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| 
“But tell me about them, Alice! Oh, tell me | 
about them!” said the mother, her voice changing. 


“T should think so,” 
| “ Did Ada remember me when I came to her in 


“Your eyes have looked upon them; your hands | the street ?” 


have touched them; you have held them in your | 
arms. Sweet Ada! How is she?—how is my 


darling child ?” 

“She is well—very well.” 

“Do you think she remembers me ?” 

replied Alice. “I’m certain of it.” 
Did she speak of me?” 


“Oh, ves,” 


“ You are? 

“Tou” 

* Alice !’”’ 
the girl who was standing beside her. 

“She has not forgotten her mother, nor ceased 
to love her,” said Alice, slowly. 

“What did she say of me, Alice? 
mention my name ?” 


Did you 


The girl shook her head. 
“She spoke of me, herself?” 
a 


natural for her to think of you when I was present 


She remembered me; and it was but 
with her. If she remembered me, how much 
more so her mother? 
you still, and her heart is aching to be with you.” 

“My child! my child!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wa- 
verly, clasping her hands together, and glancing 
“And what of Herbert,” she added, 
“does he also remember his mother ?” 


Oh, yes; she remembers 


upwards, 


’ 


“ He has not spoken of you’ 
The mother was disappointed. A quick change 


went over her countenance, and she said, with a 


huskiness in her voice: 
“They have poisoned his young thoughts 
against me. They have obliterated his mother’s 
image from his mind, as a thing too vile to rest 
there. But Ada spoke of me? Ada loves me 
still ?” 
“O, yes! 
“She spoke of me! 


Ada’s heart is with you.” 
O, Alice! 
she said.” 

“She asked why you didn’t come home. Why 
they left you out at Laurel Hill, when you were 
not dead, as dear little Eda was.” 

The mother struck her hands together, and 
again looked upwards. Tears gushed from her 
eyes and fell over her face. 

“ What could she have meant by that?’ asked 
Mrs. Waverly, wonderingly. “At Laurel Hill! 
Strange that such a thought should have come 
into her mind!” 

“She was at the Cemetery when you were there. 
I have learned as much,” said Alice. 

“She was !” 
¥ ¥en.” 

“ Alice !” 

“| have gathered this from questioning Ada.” 
“Can it indeed be!’ murmured the unhappy 
woman, as her eyes dropped to the floor. 

“Then Mr. Waverly knows that I am here?” 
she said, looking up again. 


Mrs. Waverly grasped the arm of | 


Tell me what | 





“Yea” 
“She did! 
cumstance ?” 
“Tear 
Here was a pause. 
| “Do youthink she would go with me, willingly, 


And has she spoken of that cir- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


if 1 were to get her in my possession ?” 
“i dow’ 
“ And Herbert ?” 
“T cannot speak for him.” 
For some time the mother mused in silence. 


Then she said: 
“ Alice, when am I to see my children?” 
| ‘To this the girl made no answer. 
| “Will you not bring them here to-morrow ?” 
“Herbert is going to spend the afternoon at 
Mrs. Green’s.” 
“ Ada remains at home?” 
“Mea? 
“Did you take the children out to-day ?” 
*Fe” 
“ And you will walk out with Ada to-morrow ”’ 
“Tf nothing should prevent.” 
“Then what is to hinder you from bringing her 
| to see me ?” 
| Alice mused for some time, while the eyes of 
Mrs. Waverly were fixed intently upon her face. 
“ What is to hinder ?” 
| “Nothing,” said the girl, at length, breathing 
freely as she spoke. “I will bring Ada, unless 


she repeated. 


something occurs to prevent our going out.” 

A joyful light flashed into the mother’s face at 
| these words, and she caught the hand of Alice 
| and pressed it to her lips. 
| Foran hour the girl remained, during all of 





which time she was in earnest conversation with 
Mrs. Waverly. 

“You will not forget your promise,” 
latter, as she was about leaving to return to her 


said the 


new home. 

“QO no, you may depend on me. If I walk out 
with Ada, I will bring her to see you. Good 
night!” she added, in a cheerful voice, and then 


passed from the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
| pe for asingle hour did sleep lock in calm un- 


consciousness the senses of Mrs. Waverly dur- 
ing the night that followed the visit of Alice. The 
girl had said that she would bring Ada to see her 
| on the next day; and she knew that she would 


| 
keep her word, unless something interfered to 
prevent her. The image of her child was too vivid 
in her imagiuation; and the thought of clasping 
|her to her bosom too distinct, to let her mind 
| lapse away into unconsciousness. All through 
the night, she lay thinking about the re-union of 
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the next day nd often was the mental realiza- 
tion of the coming scene so perfect, that she al- 
most felt the dear one in her arms. 

Morning 1 her excited and nervous Slow- 
ly the day advan ed Never had 
the hours followed each other with so stealthy a 

On 

Mrs 
dow for hours; 
Ada had 1 
way to the 
when her eye rested upon the forms whose coming | 
she had g and ardently desired. They | 
flitted past the window; and in the next moment 


heard the d 


towards noon. 


tw three, four o’clock at length 


pace. 
Waverly had been at the parlor win- 


came. 
but up to this time Alice and 
appeared. Hope was about giving 


heart-sickness of despondency, 


she yr open and their feet in the 


entry. She tried to rise and spring to meet 
them. B strength was gone. Her very 
heart cease for an instant, to When 


leading Ada by the hand, Mrs. 


ce beat. 
Alice cam 
Waverly sat, 1 
as ashes. She tried 
tried to speak, but found no ut- 


almost as a statue, and pale 
to move, but her muscles re- 
fused to a 
terance. ‘This paralysis did not, however, long 
remain. few moments passed, and then catch- 
ing Ada rms, she hugged her wildly to 
her bosom, saying in accents of the deepest ten- 
derness : 
“Oh, my 


For a little w 


! my child! my blessed child !” 
ie, Ada, almost smothered with 
kisses, looked half frightened. But when Mrs 
Waverly pushed her 
said : 


from her, and after gazing 
lovingly in her face, 

“Do you know me, Ada, dear?’ 

A sweet s! uminated the child’s beautiful 
countenance, and she replied : 
“You are own mamma.” 
Wildly was she 


g¢ was she held there. 


again clasped to her mother’s 
bosom, and | 

“Yes, yes your own mamma 
Mrs. Wave: is she held the child again from 
ight gaze on her face. 


!” exclaimed 


al 
her, that she “Do you 
love me, dear 

“ Yes.” Ar 


a kiss, leaned t 


1 Ada, after lifting her mouth for 
wards her mother and laid her 
posom.,. 


stood a little 


head against her 
Meanwhile, Alice 
us face what was passing. 


apart, observ- 
ing with a ser Once 
or twice she dashed aside atear that blinded her. 
She did not feel the pleasure she had once hoped | 
to feel when tl like this, 
for she was not altogether satisfied as to the part 
she had taken in the matter. Had she not be- 
fidence reposed in her by Mr. 


inking of a meeting 


trayed the « 
Waverly ? This was the question that troubled 
her. 

“ Leave us al 
Mrs. Waverly, | 
nance of the child into which she was gazing. 

Alice lingered a moment and then retired from 
the room, going up into the one she had occupied, | 


yne for a little while, Alice,” said 


fting her eyes from the counte- 
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and there busying herself for a short time in gath. 
a few things she had left, and 
While thus 


from the next 


ering together 
tying them into a small bundle. 
engaged, Mrs. Grafton came in 
chamber. 

“ Did you bring the little gir 
She is in the parlor with her 


” she inquired, 
“Yes ma’am., 

mother.” 
“Tam so glad,” returned Mrs. Grafton. “Sp 


glad! Poor thing! 1 was half afraid you would 
not come.” 

“T promised,” said Alice, in a calm voice. 

“T know you did. Don’t understand me as 


doubting you. I was only afraid something would 
prevent your coming.” 
“ And I almost wish had,” 
with a troubled expression of face. 
~ Why do you say this, Alice aad Mrs 
Grafton. “Have you lost your sympathy for the 


it 


replied the girl 


asked 


mother ?” 

Heaven knows how 
I de- 
oppressed and con- 
Mr. Waverly. 
in bringing 


It is not that 
my heart aches for her—know 
But I am 


fused with thoughts of my duty to 


“ No—no. 
how much 


sire to aid her! 


wrong 


I am afraid that I have don 
Ada here.” 

“ Did she know her mother 

“Oh She knew 
almost sprang into her arms. 

“T can’t feel exactly 
“Tm too glad 
mother has found at least one of 
Oh, the unspeakable wretchedness of her !ong 


yes. her in an instant, and 


Mrs. 
the 


do,” said 
heart that 
her children.— 


as you 


Grafton in my 


separation.” 
Alice made no reply. Her eyes were cast upon 
in a musing attitude. It 


she withdrew 


the floor, and she stood 
6. SINCE 


was now ten minutes, perhay 


from the parlor. Suddenly, as ifsome new thought 


, 
1, she 


from the 
and went rapidly down 
par] 
left Mrs. Waverly and Ada a short time before, 
she found it empty. 

“Mrs. Waverly !” 


ious voice. 


had glanced over her mit turned 


room without any remark 
yr, where she had 


the stairs. Entering the 


she called, in a quick, anx- 


But there was no answer 

“Mrs. Waverly She was now at the back 
window, which she had thrown up. 

But all remained silent 


Turning, she flew into the next room; then 


from chamber to chamber over the whole house. 


Yet, without finding the objects of her search.— 


Half frantic with alarm, she next rushed into the 


street, and ran down one block, up and around 


another, returning in a brief space of time, to the 
house. Mrs. Grafton stood awaiting her at the 


door. 
9) 


Do you know where they are 
Her face was deadly pale, 


“Oh, ma’am ! 
Alice asked eagerly. 
and her eyes stared wildly. 
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“ Indeed, I do not,” was replied. “ Where did 
you leave them ?” 
’ “In the parlor.” 

“T heard no one go out.” 

“Nor I. But, as sure as we are living, Mrs. 
Waverly has flown with Ada! Oh, why did I 
not think of this? Why did I trust her out of my 
sight for an instant ?” 

And Alice stood wringing her hands, the very 
picture of distress. 

“What is the matter?” asked a lady, who sat 
at a window opposite. 

“ Did you see any one leave here witha child ?” 
enquired Mrs. Grafton. 

“T saw a woman without a bonnet go from your 
house a few minutes ago; and she had a child in 
her arms.” 

“Which way did she take?” asked Alice. 

“ Down that street,” and the lady pointed with 
her finger. 

Quick as a deer, the girl sprang away in the 


direction indicated. Nearly half an hour elapsed | 


before she returned, pale and more agitated than 
before. Her search had been altogether fruitless. 
And so proved every other effort to discover where 
the fugitive had gone. 

Night came down, at length, and Alice, hope- 
leas of finding the child, turned her reluctant feet 
towards the dwelling of Mr. Waverly. 


CHAPTER XII. 
r Mr. Waverly, the fact that his repudiated 
yen after an absence of many months, during 
which time nothing liad been heard from her, was 
again in the city, proved a source of no slight dis- 
turbance. The encounter at Laurel Hill agitated 
him greatly. Fixed in his mind was her drooping 


form, as she crouched beside the grave of her | 


child; and, strive as he would, he could not hide 
it with other and more agreeable images. 

“Why has she returned ?” 

More than once—more than a hundred times, 
had he asked himself this question, and the answer 
that always came was, 

“To see her children.” 


All anger toward her had faded from his mind. | 
Deeply did he commisserate her unhappy con- | 


dition; but it was out of his power to change the 


hard and cruel features of her sad estrangement | 
from her old home, and the precious treasures it | 


contained, 

“She turned herself away from us,” he some- 
times murmured to himself. “She trampled 
under her feet the holy love I bore her. On 
strange altars she kindled unhallowed fires. Ah! 
That upon my household should have fallen this 
curse. That I should be so stricken! That the 
cherished one who had lain in my bosom—the 
mother of my precious children—should turn 
from me and stain her soul with a debasing, de- 





grading passion! What hope—what help is there? 
| Alas! none. She has placed an impassable gulf 
| between us. I cannot suffer her to see her chil- 
dren, much as my tenderer feeling might incline 
me thereto. No—no. There is pollution in the 
| very air she breathes. Contamination lies in her 
touch. She cannot see her children. And yet it is 
| hard; very hard. What must she not suffer—poor, 
unhappy wanderer from the path of virtue! At 
every step, how the sharp thorns must wound her 
feet! God help her!-—for earthly succor, earthly 


rejuge, there is none.” 

The return of Alice to the family of Mr. Wa- 
verly naturally led his mind, apart from the fact 
of the meeting at Laurel Hill, to thoughts of her 
| who had been his wife. Every time he looked at 
the girl, some old association was revived ; some 


half-dimmed memory of the past brightened intoa 
distinct impression. He was sitting alone in his 
counting-room, in a thoughtful attitude, late in 
the afternoon of the third day succeeding that on 
which Alice had come into his family, when he 
started to his feet as suddenly as if some one had 
stricken him a blow, uttering, aloud, 

“What a suggestion !” 
| His thoughts had been upon his children and 
their mother, and the rather singular fact that 
Alice should have called to see the former at this 
particular time. All at once there was thrown 
into his mind a suspicion that there might be, 
between Alice and the children’s mother, an un- 
derstanding. A shuddering chill ran through his 
veins at the bare mention of such a thing. 

For a few moments after rising, he stood fixed 
in the attitude of one startled by some strange 
sound, his eyes fixed, and his respiration heavy. 

“Oh no. It cannot be!’ he said at length, and 
resumed his seat. sut his heart continued to 
throb, while his breathing was oppressive. 


| A gentleman came in soon after and kept him in 


|conversation on bnsiness until after five o'clock. 
| As soon as this person retired, Mr. Waverly took 
up his hat and started homeward. It was dark 
| when he reached his dwelling. 

“ Where are the children ?” was his first question 
on meeting his sister. 

“Herbert has not yet’ returned from Mrs. 
Green’s,” replied Edith. 

“And Ada?” 

“ Alice walked out with her this afternoon. But 
|shestays very late. It’s wrong in her to do this; 


and I will reprimand her for it.” 

Mr. Waverly did not give utterance to what 
was in his thoughts. For some moments he 
stood, musing and irresolute; then, merely say- 
ing,— 

“T don’t like this at all,” left the apartment, and 
going to the street door, opened it and stepped 
forth. As the evening air fell upon his face, he 
was conscious of a heaviness and dampness therein, 
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unnoticed before. ‘ It was darker, too, than it had 
appeared a littl 
“ Where can th 
as he strained h 
don’t like the 
After standi 
returned int 
house. Witl 
nut street, ¢1 
until he 
N 


his obse ry 


while before. 
e girl have gone?” said he, aloud, 
is eyes into the murky air. “I 
k of this.” 
g at the door for a little while, he 
ull for his hat, and then left the 
pid steps he hurried down Chest- 
g over Broad street, and keeping 
rived Tenth he 
rm on either side had escaped 


on at street, when 
paused, 
it those he so eage rly sought 
were nowhere ve seen, 
For near ve minutes Mr. Waverly stood at 
the corner fenth street, looking anxiously 
around hin wy sigh came through his lips 
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Edith looked the picture of astonishment and 
alarm. 
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‘ And was always much attached to ——to —” 
Mr. Waverly could not pri 
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“ When that sad disaster fell upon our unhappy 
yusehold, she left the service of 
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and resumes her place as an attendant on the 
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“Where are you going?” called Edith after 
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a heavy jar. 

As Mr. Waverly passed into the street, he be- 
came aware that a still further change had taken 
place in the weather. The air was damper and 

colder; and he had walked only a few paces be- 
fore a driving mist came into his face. The house 
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to which he was going was in Arch street. At| 
Market and Broad streets he took a carriage, 
and ordered the driver to take him to Mr. 
Green’s as quickly as his horses could reach 
the place. 

How almost breathless was his anxiety! The 
horses, that were springing away at a rapid speed, 
seemed almost to creep, so far did his anxious 
thoughts outstrip even the swiftest motion through 
space. 

“Oh! if my boy should be taken!” murmured | 
Mr. Waverly, striking his hands together. “ If 
this is all a wretched plot to rob me of my chil- 
dren! Awful! Awful!’ 

And a shudder crept through his frame. 

He did not think, then, of the mother’s agony, 
when she was separated from those she loved so 
well. When the law raised between her and her 
offspring an impassable barrier. His own anguish 
of mind was too great to leave room for sympathy 
with another. 

The carriage drew up, at length, before the 
house to which he was going. Ere the driver had 
fairly checked the speed of his horses, Mr. Waverly 
had thrown open the door, sprung forth, and was 
grasping the bell-handle as he stood on the thresh- 
old of Mr. Green’s dwelling. Trembling with 
anxiety, he remained there for the space of 
nearly a minute. Then a hand was heard upon 
the lock within. He held his breath until the 
door opened. 

“Ts Herbert Waverly here?” he asked of the 
servant, in an agitated voice. 

“ Yes, sir!” was réplied. 

What a mountain of fear and anxiety fell from | 
the father’s heart; and as itrolled away, like the 
burden from Christian's shoulders, a new hope 


} 


sprang up in his mind, 

“Has any one called for him?’ he enquired. | 
“* Are Ada and the nurse here ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the servant, extinguishing at 
once that illusion. 

“Will you bring Herbert down? It is raining, 
and I have come for him in a carriage.” 

“Yes, sir. Walk in.” 

“No; I will remain at the door,” reptied Mr. 
Waverly. “Bring Herbert as quickly as you can. 
I am anxious to get home with him.” 

It was only by the exercise of strong self-con- 
trol, that the father refrained from catching his 
child in his arms and hugging him to his bosom 
the moment he appeared. 

How slowly the carriage seemed to move on the } 
way homeward; and yet, the horses were driven | 
at a rapid speed. 

“Has Alice returned yet?’ were the first | 
quickly spoken words of Mr. Waverly, as he met 
his sister in the hall. | 

“Not yet,” returned Edith, slowly shaking her | 
head. 


Mr. Waverly clasped his hands together, and 
exclaimed— 

“ Who could have dreamed of this! Ada! Ada! 
My sweet child! That this should have befallen 
you!” 

His mind too much excited and confused to be 
able to see anything clearly for the moment, Mr. 
Waverly entered one of the parlors, and seating 
himself in a chair, covered his face, and remained 
almost motionless for several minutes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

{ RADUALLY the thoughts of the unhappy 

J father were beginning to run clearer, as his 
perturbed feelings acquired a measure of calm- 
ness, and he was about rising with the view of going 
out again in order to take some steps for the dis- 
covery of his child, when he heard the faint ring 
of the door bell. Instantly he sprang to his feet, 
and stood listening in an attitude of intense 
interest. A long, a very long time, it seemed to 
him, ere the summons was answered, and, in his 
impatience, he was about going to the door him- 
self, when the waiter’s feet were heard moving 
along the passage. A moment longer, and there 
was an exclamation from the servant; but, the 
word uttered did not reach the ears of Mr. Wa- 
verly ; then Alice stood before him, her face ashy 
pale. 

“ Where is Ada ?” 

The girl clasped her hands together and looked 
at Mr. Waverly imploringly ; but, though her 
lips moved, no sound issued therefrom. 

“Speak! where is my child ?” 

“Oh, sir!” gasped the girl, her face becoming, 
if possible, still whiter. 

“Speak! quick! quick! What have you done 
with Ada?” 

“ T have done nothing with her. She is— 

“ Not dead.” 

“Oh no, sir! no! 


? 


She is alive—but her mother 
has stolen her from me !” 

“ Base wretch !” exclaimed the unhappy man 
passionately. “It is false; you have betrayed 
me’ 

“ Before heaven, no!” replied Alice, instantly 
becoming calm. “Before heaven, no! Mr. Wa- 
verly,” she repeated, “I have not betrayed you. 
Sooner would I have died !” 

“Speak, then! Explain all !” said Mr. Waverly, 
in an imperative voice, but with regained self- 
possession. 

“Mrs. Waverly has been in the city for some 
days,” began Alice. 

“Of that I am already aware,” was replied. 

“She came here with the avowed purpose of 
getting possession of her children which she de- 
clares are wrongfully withheld from her. For, 
most solemnly does she avow her innocence of 
the—” 
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Then she ac- | 


Mr. Waverly drew his watch from his pocket. 
“Seven oclock,” said he, slowly, “and the cars 
leave at ten to-night.” 

“ Where did you first meet with her?” he asked, 
| after reflecting for some moment 

“ At the Mansion House,” replied Alice. 

“Most likely she has with Ada!” 
said Mr. Waverly, in a quick voice; and he began 
moving towards the door 

“T think it doubtful,” returned Alice. 

Mr. Waverly’s steps were art 

“Why ?” 

“She will hardly go to any } 
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Alice shrunk back a pace or two, closed her 
floor 


rn voice. 
lips, and let her eyes sink to the ; 

Mr. Waverly rang the bell, and, when the ser- 
vant entered, told him to go and order a carriage, 
and to go quickly. 

For several minutes, the wretched man strode 
backward and forward throug 
of his parlors, his eyes cast down, and his hands 
clasped tightly before him, while Alice 
silently awaiting his pleasure. The sister of Mr. 
Waverly was present, and had listened to all that 
but her 


1 the entire length 


stood 


had passed between him and the girl; 
mind was too much in confusion from what she 
had heard to be to anything clearly. 


She did not, therefore, venture upon question or 
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“Did she have intercourse with any but Mrs. 
Grafton?” he at length asked, pausing before 
Alice. 

“T believe not,” replied the girl. 

“ Have you nothing to suggest ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Alice had become entirely composed, and there 
was something in the tone of her voice that fell 


upon the ear of Mr. Waverly like an expres- | 


sion of indifference. And his ear did not deceive 
him. 

Now that the girl had relieved, to some extent, 
her own conscience by doing all that she could to 
repair the injury occasioned through her want of 
prudence and forethought her sympathies turned, 


naturally, towards the mother, who had gained | 


possession of one of her children ; and there arose 


the wish in her mind that all pursuit might prove | 


unavailing. 

“The carriage is at the door,” said a servant, 
entering the room. 

“Very well,” responded Mr. Waverly. But he 
made no instant movement to go; for, the truth 
was, he did not know where to go nor what step 
to take. From Alice he could gain no intelli- 
gence whatever; she was really or wilfully igno- 
rant, he was at a loss to know which, of the place 
where the mother had fled with her child. 

“Will you go with me to the Mansion House?” 
he asked, after musing for some time. 

“ Certainly,’ was the prompt reply of Alice. 

“Very well; comealong. We'll go there first.” 
But, ere Mr. Waverly had reached the door, he 
changed his mind, and said— 

“Perhaps I’d better go alone. You'll remain 
here until my return.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve no intention of leaving your 
house to-night.” 

A few moments Mr. Waverly stood irresolute, 
and then sprang into the carriage, ordering the 
driver to take him to the Mansion House. 

“ Did a woman come here to-night with a child ?” 
he asked of Mr. Head, whom he met on entering 


the hotel. His agitated manner caused the pro- | 


prietor to look at him with some surprise; but he 
answered, promptly, 

“No sir.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Entirely so, sir.” 

“You had a lady here, a few days ago, from 
Baltimore ?” 

“A Mrs. Williams ?” 

“No, not Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Wa——” 

But Mr. Waverly checked himself 

“She was in deep mourning,” said Mr. Head. 

“The same, I presume. Did she leave your 
house in company with a girl named Alice ?” 
“She did.” 
“ And has she not returned to-night?” 
“No sir.” 


| “That hope is gone!” exclaimed the wretched 
man. “Oh, sir! she has robbed me of one of my 
| children.” 
| “She is not here, sir, you may rely upon it.” 
| “If she comes, will you detain her, and send 
|me word immediately? Here is my card.” 

| “I will, certainly,” replied the landlord, as he 
scrutinized the card. The moment he saw Mr. 
Waverly’s name, he was no longer in doubt as to 
the meaning of what had just passed. The painful 
history of Mr. Waverly’s divorce was too fresh in 
his mind. 

“Where shall I drive you?’ 

coachman, as Mr. Waverly resumed his seat in 


inquired the 


the carriage. 

“Home,” was replied after a long silence. And 
back to his home he went. 

At nine o’clock, Mr. Waverly was at the Balti- 
| more depot in Market street, where he remained 
; until the cars were filled with passengers, and 
| then moved away. But those he sought so anx- 

iously did not appear, and he turned away with a 
still more painful heart-sickness than he had yet 
felt. 

The next thing to be done was to provide for 

the arrest of the mother and child, if the former 
should attempt to leave in any one of the early 
trains or steamboats on the next morning. To 
| this end Mr. Waverly called upon the mayor, 
| who, after fully hearing and comprehending the 
case, ordered a policeman to each of the points 
from which ears or boats started. 

Nothing further could be done that night, and 
so Mr. Waverly returned to his dwelling to pass 
the hours till morning in a state of uncertainty 
and anguish most painful to endure. 

Sometimes, as he walked the floor of his cham- 
ber, bitter maledictions against the once lovely 
and cherished partner of his bosom were upon his 
lips; and sometimes, as images of the happy past 
arose before his mind, his heart would soften 
toward her with human pity, and tears dim his 
eyes and tremble upon his eyelids. 

Towards morning, he threw himself exhausted 
upon his bed and slept; and in his sleep there 
came a pleasant dream of the old and happy time, 

| when his wife leaned upon his bosom, and his 
arms were thrown lovingly around both of his 
children and their mother. From this sweet vision 
of love and innocence he started up suddenly. It 
| was broad davlight. A heavy groan came up from 
his bosom. Then he sprang from the bed, and 
made hurried preparations to renew the search for 
| his absent child. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





| Srories first heard at a mother’s knee are never 
wholly forgotten, a little spring that never dries up 
bee your journey through scorching years. 
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enough for a good long look. Think of a pit 
175 feet deep lighted up brilliantly so that 
one could see the creases and furrows made hun- 
dreds of years ago by a flow of water—how, and 
when, and where, and whence, no man may know 
These strange, dark, 
As well may they 


and no tradition can tell! 
silent records none may read. 
have been written in sand or transcribed upon 
water! 

The bridge across this wonderful chasm is called 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” but why, and where the 
connection between this and Hood’s bridge is hard 
to determine, but name?” We 
cautioned L. to step very carefully, the planks 
were moist, and poor old Mat the watchfid guide 
slips of 


“what's in a 


would have to stand security for “all 
hers.” 

The Brooklyn lady—one of the most charming 
women we ever met—was not accustomed to walk- 
ing, and here she took the arm of a trusty lad and 
returned to the hotel. An extra guide accom- 
panies parties purposely to return with those who 
become weary, or do not care for all the objects to 
be seen in the long, or the special route. We re- 
mained on the Bridge while Mat and Mr. George 
prospected, and found that we could not go on to 
Echo River because the late rains had caused the 
river to rise. 

Shelby’s Dome rests directly over Bottomless 
Pit, and is a continuation upward of the pit. It 
was like an immense chamber, with ceiling 60 
feet high. The wonderful waters in the long ago 
had made a job of splendid carving overhead— 
convolved ornaments, scroll-work, frescoing, and 
beautifully decorated panels, which in the glare 
of blue lights and blazing rolls lighted up into a 
magnificent splendor. The tints were as delicate as 
any of Titian’s transcendantly beautiful colors; 
pale silvery grey, and all the fine shades of pink 
and blue, and purple and bronze, with the roseate 
glow of the sunset and the sheen of the moon- 
rise in the summer twilight. 

Reveller’s Hall, Scotchman’s Trap, Valley of 
Humility—the latter a smooth white ceiling, Fat 
Man’s Misery and Relief. In going 
throngh the valley, stooping down, dragging our 


Great 


canes and carrying our lamps, following one be- 
hind another. L., who brought up the rear, was 
quite convulsed with laughter. She avers to this 
day that the sight was too funny for well-behaved 
risibles to endure. She said we resembled the 
picture often seen heralding the advent of a quack 
doetor—the halt and maimed and lame and limp- 
ing creeping off in their poor disabled manner to 
visit “the great American healer.” The immense 
wall shutting down so closely, knocked off Mr. 
George’s hat, and mashed the solitary black crape 
rose on our bonnet; but hats and bonnets were 
The sub- 


limity inspired us, and none of the cares or in- 


trivial toys in the Mammoth Cave. 
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| terests of every-day life followed us there. We 
would rejoice to be so perfectly oblivious all our 
life to the two great needs that meet us face to 
‘face daily, the questions “What shall we eat, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed.” 

River Hall and Bacon Chamber: The latter 
receives itsname from the fact that small masses 
of rock project from the low ceiling, in size and 
form resembling bacon hams. It is like looking 
into a well-stored smoke-house, only that the 
perfectly-shaped hams are not brown, but grey- 
white in color. There 
in which they are placed. 
by the solvent action of water charged with car- 
bonie acid, when the lower portion of them 
rock, which has 


is order in the manner 


They were formed 


rested against a stratum of 
since become detached. 

Here was the first place we sat down to rest. 
It was as delightful as a rest upon the greensward 
out under the blue vault of heaven. By this time 
we had become interested in one another, and the 
conversation was free and easy We asked ques- 
tions of Mat, the good, faithful old guide, who 
told us he had been a slave; that he had a kind 
master who never whipped him, but hired him 
out as a field-hand, and appropriated his entire 
wages. His boyhood was happy, and he said the 
saddest day he ever lived was when his freedom 
was given him under Lincoln’s 
Proclamation. He felt homeless, helpless, or- 
phaned, unloved, and had no body to take care of 
him. He didn’t know what to dowith Mat. But 


when he grew accustomed to the new order of things, 


Emancipation 


he became master of the situation and saved his 
money, married a wife, bought a snug little pro- 
‘twenty 


perty; paid for it, and was now receiving 
dollars a month and found.” This, with the fees 
that visitors gave him out of good will, had 
made him an independent man. 

Though 


the air is pure, and the sand sweet-smelling and 


Bui the Cave is no place for a siesta. 


{clean under the feet, a dampness pervades the 


atmosphere noticeable when one is sitting still, 
but healthful and bracing when animated and 
walking with an earnest purpose. 

The Dead Sea, River Styx, and Natural Bridge: 
The former is a body of water 50 feet long, 20 
wide, and 15 deep. It is gloomy and still, but the 
water is pure, clear, and cold, and when the blazing 
taper went sailing down into its darkness with the 
whizzing sound of z-z-h—z-z-h—! following its 
rosy glare we saw black walls surrounding the 
cold, chilly, silent pool, and we thought of the 
Dead Sea, Lacus Asphaltites, in Palestine and of 
the thickets of tamarisk and oleander upon its 
brink in which sing bright plumaged birds as 
sweetly as they sing in the tropics, and “ where 
feathery cocoas fringe the bay.” 

The River Styx is 150 yards long, 15 to 40 in 
width, and 30 to 40 feet in depth, It has a sub- 
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teranean communication with other rivers and | pictures on the wall of memory one intensely sub. 
when Green River rises in a freshet it has an} lime, terribly dark and grand and gloomy—, 
open communication with it. Natural Bridge | subterranean chamber, corrider, a high pillared 


spans the River Styx. When illuminated with a dome, 


ance Pas 68. wha fh eerfalle enhitma—_< 
Bengal Light the view is awfully sublime—a “ Lofty in lone and dim magnificence,” 


scene one never torgets. ; 
Lake Lethe, 150 yards long, 40 feet wide, and Pensacola Avenue, Sparks Avenue, Mammoth 
from 10 to 40 dec p. The ceiling at this point is Dome : this Dome is OU It - os height and re- 
90 feet above the surface of the Lake. In taking sembles Gorin’s Dome in sublimity. It has fiv 
the long route this water is crossed in a_ boat. large pillars cut out of the solid rock. They ar 
There ix danger. called Corinthian Columns. When illuminated. 
The Great Walk and Echo River: The latter it excels anything that could be imagined. We 
three-fourths i mile long. Among the curiosi- | “T° delighted beyond expression and forgot that 
ties of the Cave none are more remarkable than ‘© had walked long and well and ought to bx 
the evyeless fis lhey are a peculiar species and tired, according to the governing laws of our phys- 
are viviparous. They have rudiments of eyes, | al being. 
Lut no o} ve—are from two to six inches in At this place the guide asked us if we would go 
length, an tly white, and have no bones at © the hotel by a route full of new objects,or would 
all. They dine upon oneanother. Crabs are also | ‘© take the shortest cut “across lots” and ascend 
white like the fish the Cork Screw and save a walk of three or four 


, . oo 

In a season of high water frogs are washed into ™'S: 
Echo river, and it is not unusual to hear them | “Then I looked up at Nye, and he gazed upon me; 
croaking t ngs they learned on their own | 424 be rose with a sigh, and said, * Can this be? 


} We asked what the Cork Screw was like, and 


native shore 


Silliman’s Avenue is a mile anda half long,| when Mat told us that visitors generally took it 
and from 20 to § feet in width. The walls are! in the route because after such a long walk it 
rugged, wate n and uneven. This whole} brought into action a new set of muscles and 
distance is diy 1 into objects of interest. Ole | rested the strained ones, we concluded to try it 
sull’s Cor Room is to the left of the avenue. | L. never could climb, and we rather enjoyed get- 
When t! t violinist made his first tour | ting her into a place where the watch-word would 
through the | 1 States he performed in this | be, “Survive or perish.” A fig for a woman 
room and it was named in honor of him. whose zeal cannot put strength into her will, and 


Among | resting points too numerous to | elasticity into her step on such a rare occasion ! 





mention in are Lucy’s Dome, The Pass The same spirit that actuated Nye, when he 
of El-Ghor, ¢ nne’s Dome, The Black Hole of |“ went for that heathen Chinee,” moved her to 
Calcutta, 8 s Dome, The Chimes, Hebe’s | vote in the affirmative. 

Spring, a pur ld water charged with sulphuretted The Cork Screw is one of the latest discoveries 
hydrogen, Martha’s Vineyard, Snowball Room, | by one of the guides, and until recently was used 
The Last Rose of Summer, Dismal Hollow, | by him alone when going t 1 from the river on 
Maelstrom, The Seat of the Mummy, The Arm | errands. Parties with very few exceptions, prefer 
Chair, a great ponderous rude chair formed by the | this route on account of its nearness, but we are 


union of st es and stalactites. Every visitor | inclined to believe that many persons would not 
sits an insta the comfortable chair that never | choose it after one trial 

tilts or creaks or tips over. In that little moment A gentleman writing of it says: “It is an in- 
of time o1 t ks as does the drowning man, }tricate web of fissures, by means of which a good 


} 


one great s g thought sweeps through the climber, after mounting three ladders, crawling 


mind, “ Who have sat in this chair?” through narrow openings and leaping from rock 
Duke Alexis, who said of America in his | to rock, ascending thus amid the wildest confusion 

beautiful enthusiasm, “What a country! What! for one hundred and fifty feet, gains a landing at 

a people!” Prince of Wales, Dickens, Horace | last only a thousand yards from the entrance to 

Greely, Bayard Taylor, foreign and our own/| the Caveand cuts off three miles of travel. 

poets, travellers, statesmen, geologists, scholars Mat went ahead, Mr. George next, and the ladies 


and historians followed after. The darkness was intense, not a 
’ 


Gorin’s Dome is reached by crossing, a bridge | ray of daylight. Each carried a lamp and cane. 
and ascending a ladder ten feet in height. It is| It was like scrambling up a chimney, only that 
200 feet long and 60 feet in width. It was formed |the way was jagged with jutting points of rocks. 
in thesame manner as Side-Saddle Pit, and was,| We went through narrow places, holding fast to 
when illuminated, a terribly grand and sublime | crags, and pulling ourselves up, sometimes climb- 
spectacle. We asked the guide to re-illumine | ing on the knees with the trusty cane, and the lamp 
that we might look our fill and add to the choice | placed on a rock above the head. Some places Mat 
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— 
assisted us up, one ata time, with the end of his 
cane, and again we helped each other. 

We all said funny things, and stopped and 
laughed, and puffed, and took breathing spells, 
and almost spoke alond the smothered invective 
against the genii of the Mammoth Cave. If we 
wanted to quote, we quote 1: if we were bursting, 
not with a pamphlet, but a witticism, we were 
witty; and that reminds us that Mr. George, the 
genial groom on his twenty-second bridal tour, 
told us, while we all stood on a ponderous crag 
puffing through a thor iwhly new kind of weari- 
ness, that in his office at home in New York City 
his associate was Edmund Clarance Steadman. 

Steadman, the poet author of the “Cavalr 
Song,” “The Old Admiral,” “ Prithee tell me, 
Dimpled Chin,” “ Betrothed Anew,” and “ What 
the Winds Bring.” 
reviewer only writes poetry for recreation from 
daily toil. He is an active member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Old Mat enjoyed the scramble as though it were 


} 


something new. He was very careful and 


The scholarly essayist and 


¢ 


watchful, not allowing one of 
his sight. Itseemed a long time making the as- 


is to get out of 


cent up the winding, zig-zag outlet of the cork- 


screw route. It was no clild’s play. After much 


dl} 





FROM MARAH TO ELIM. 


A CLERGYMAN’S STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER III. 
LL the next day Mr. Grant Levering was in 
my thoughts; and all the day my prayers 
went up for him. On the following morn- 


ing I glanced eagerly over the papers to see if 


any mercantile failures were announced. But not 
a ripple of anything unusual appeared on the sur- 
face of trade. The next, and the next came, but 
no sign of the impending disaster was visible My 
heart began to feel a burden of concern. Had the 
trial been too great—the temptation too over- 
whelming? Had this struggling human soul been 
borne away by an irresistible flood? I was 
troubled, 

While sitting in my stndy on the evening of 
the fourth day, the door opened and Mr. Levering 
entered. The change in his face almost startled 
me—it was so pale, and shrunken, and marred by 
lines of care and suffering. I took his hand and 
held it tightly ; but without speaking. 

“Tt is all over—all over, at last,” he said. “The 
heat of the furnace has been very great; and it is 
only of the Lord’s merev that I was not consumed.” 

“But One with the likeness of the Son of Man 
walked with vou amid the flames; One whose 
name isthe Word of God.” 

“Tfit had not been so, | must bave perished.” 

“ And the smell of fire is not upon your garments.” 

“T believe not.” 
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stooping, and creeping, and climbing, we emerged 
from the long and toilsome passage with hands 
blackened from contact with the damp rocks, the 
perspiration standing on our brows, hair disar- 
ranged, and our hats battered and set awry in a 
rakish fushion. We found ourselves, however, in 
the jolliest kind of good humor, Not long after 
this we came to the sultpetre works, heard the 
whimpering of the myriads of loathsome bats; 
and then, the faintest grey ol the dawn began to 
whiten the massive walls; the welcome light 
broadened and deepened, and the sweet airs from 
all outdoors swept into our faces like a dash of 


} 


spray. The guide unlocked the iron door and we 


iwcended the long flight of stone steps, richer by 
far than when we went down, almost with fear 
and foreboding How beautiful the October wood- 
lands were! Ah, that sweet bird-song, how de- 


licious its melod the thrush! 
And the mournful ballad of Motherwell’s Jeanie 

Morrison came to us with the bird-music: 

And in the gluamin’ o° the wood 
rhe throst whusslit sweet; 

The throstie whusslit in the wood, 
fhe burn sang to the trees, 

And we with nature's heart in tune, 

Concerted harmonies, 


Pipsey Ports. 


Crilons, 


“ Blessed be the Lord who has given you the 
victory !’ I replied, with an outbreak of feeling 
which I conld not repress. “And now let us 
thank Him for this great deliverance.” 

We knelt again together, and our hearts melted 
in the nearer presence of the Lord. I shall never 
forget that time 

‘Tle waters of this temptation were very, very 
hitter! I cannot describe their bitterness -when 
yuched my lips,” Mr. Levering said, as 

talked together. “ But already their 
taste is ch and they have a sweeter flavor.” 

“Thez will be sweeter still, because of the heal- 
ing branch your hands have cast into the m,’ | re- 


they first t 
we sila 1 


plied. 
The conflict through which this man had 
nassed had been terribly severe;- and nothing 
sived him. as he said, but the power of the Divine 
Word which he called to his aid, and held in his 
thoug! ts, and opposed to every evil consideration 
and every enticement to save himself through 
wrong and loss to his neighbor. Once, he said, 
the pressure against him was so powerful that he 
about to vield, when a voice seemed to 
ery out to him: “ Howean do this wickedness and 
sin against God !” And in a moment new strength 
came, and he was able to hold fast to his integrity. 
‘I have had a most desperate struggle; not 
with mvself alone, but with the desperate and un- 
scrupulous men with whom I had permitted myself 
to become involved. When they found that | 
would not go one step farther; would not consent 


|to the consummation of ascheme through which 
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‘T am always glad to see you,” I replied ; “ and 
always ready to talk with you on any subject in | 
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which you feel a special interest.” 


“You are very consi 


lerate and patient,” he 


returned, his manner growing more serious, “ And 


| ought to be ashamed t 
with my poor aflairs. 
thie bewildered, and can 
I'd like to see them. In 
litieult to hold to the 
hbor’s interests from 








“Is there such a line? 
“Why of course!’ 


‘Any such line for a ¢ 


ys 


» trouble you any more 

Sut the truth is, I’m a 
’t see things as clearly as 
business it is often very 
line that separates your 
your own, 


1 asked. 


Mr. Levering opened his 
eyes a little wonderingly. 


hristian merchant ?” 


“T am not sure that I reach your meaning,” he 


replied 


“Are not all our interests mutual ? 


not lie along the same li 


Do they 
10? Can one get an ad- 


vantage over the other and not infringe the Di- 


vine law of good neighborhood ? 
IIis countenance chang 
alternations of light and 





came into tt quick 


99) 


| instantly, and there 


shadow; of conviction and doubt; of acceptance 


ul rejection. 


“* As ye would that men sh 


ve even sotothem.’ Th 


here: no segregation of 


self alone; no gaining o 


another's | $8.”” 

Mr. Levering’s eves fi 
head bent forward; he 
without replying. 

“Let me state the case. 
strained and half-reluctar 
“The mannfacturer « 
whi h there is a limite 1, 


uld do unto you, do 
‘re is no separating line 
interests; no caring for 
f an advant ige through 


1] 


1 mine; his 


wway frot 


sat for almost a minute 


” Te spoke with a con- 
ita 


f an article of goods for 


I in 


it steady and increas- 


ing, demand, made me an advantageous proposi- 
tion to-day. I gave ‘him a favorable, but not a 
final answer. Something, not clear in my thonght, 
held me away from this; and every time that I 
have tried to reach an affirmative decision my 
mind has fallen into a state of donbt and : 
sion. The man is in trouble and anxious for me 
to accept his offer.” 

“Whi, then, hesitate I asked. 

“T don’t know. Or rather, I should sav—well 
He spoke a little 








let me state the whole case.” 
hurriedly—almost nervously. “This man_ has 
spent vears in perfecting a machine for mannfae- 
uring the goods to which I have referred. It is 
so complete now that he can produce a better ar- 
ticle than we have ever had before, and at a re- 
duction in the cost of at least twenty-five per cent 
But, poor fellow! his money is all gone. He has 
nothing with which to buy the raw material and 
set his machine in active operation. Creditors 
are pressing him, and threatening to sell him ont. 
In this unhappy state of affairs, he came and 
offered to sell me his whole interest in the ma- 
chine, and all his manufacturing appliance and 
facilities; merely stipulating for the position of 
manager at a fixed salarv. ‘I can trust von, Mr. 
Levering,’ he said, ‘to do right by me: but not 
the Philistines in the midst of whom I am dwell- 
ing, and by whom I have been set upon, and 
robbed, and beaten, and cruelly entreated already 
many times.” This made me feel that, providen- 
tially, he had been led to call and make me this of- 
fer, and that, apart from the advantage to be gained 
for myself, I had a duty to perform toward him.” 


7 





“ Doubtless, that is so,” I replied. 

“Tf | aceept his proposal, a very valuable in- 
terest will come into my hands; while he will be 
saved from ruin, relieved from distraction and em- 
barrassment, and made secure in a fair income that 
will, he save, support his family in a modest way.” 

“Tlow much salary does he ask ?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“What are you to pay for the machine, good 
will and accession of his business ?” 

* Enough to clear him from debt.” 

“What sum will that take ?” 

About five thousand dollars.” 
“What has his machine cost him?” 
“That would be hard to say. He has been 

working at it formany vears. If his own word is 
to be taken, ten or fitteen thousand dollars would 
hardly pay for the time and money he has spent 
It is a wonderful bit of mechan- 


in perfecting it. 
gent soul at the 


ism; acting as if from an intel 





profit do you think can be made from 
this new business, if you should enter into it?’ I 
asked. 

‘Not less than from six to ten thousand dollars 
in the very first vear,” he replied, with animation. 
“It is an opportunity, coming providentially in 
mv way, which it seems to me I ought not to let 


pass bs 


t 


“And yet your mind is not clear about it. 


‘k. 





Something causes vou to hesitate and hold b: 
“Yes; and that is why 1 am here to-night.” 
“It is just possible that I can help you, Mr. 

Levering. I will at least try.” 

He was all attention. 
“In considering this matter, have you made an 

effort to put yoursell in this man’s place ?” I 


There came a change in the expression of his 
but he did not reply. 
«4 yourself what, if your rela- 


face ; 
“ Have you 
tions to this business were changed, vou would 
think it just, as well as merciful, for him to do to 
you? Would you think it Christian-like—or, le 
me say Christ-like—for him, finding you in 





great and helpless extremity, to take from vou th 
work vou had perfected after many weary years 0. 
work into which your very life 


cost and labor: 
had gone; so that he might reap out of the field 
which you had sown in tears a rich and abundant 
harvest, while vou got only a hireling’s pay? 
Or would you have him consider. mercifully, vour 
great extremity, and, while coming to your help 


at no risk to himself. leave vou still an interest in 





himself only an equitable 





your w : ‘ 
share, acc ng to the relative value in the busi- 
ness, of his capital in money and your capital in 
the means of cheap and perfected production ? 
What, under such changed conditions, vou wonld 
have this man do to von, do ve even so to him, 
Mr. Levering, and vour reward will be a thonsand- 
fold greater than if twenty thousand dollars a year 
were added to your gains.” 

Mr. Levering leaned forward and rested his 
As he did so, 


temples in the palms of his hands. 
It was 


I saw that the veins were full and corded. 
not the first time that I had seen him in this 
attitude. I knew that the truth had gone into 
and that he was in strife with the 


What should I do to help him? What 


his heart; 
tempter. 


| weapon place in his hands? There was but one 
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armory 1 supply sword and shield—th« 
Armory « e Holy Word. So | opened the door, 
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selves tr ithe earth, where mot 


d rth cor where thieves break throu 
steal; | » for yourselves treasurt 
heaven, er moth nor rust doth cor 


and whet do not break throu ind st 
for whe 
also.’ 
Mr. I 
hands a 
steadily 


ire is, there will the heart be 


raised his head—drawing | 
his temples and iookeda 
coming into his evcs 


strength limating all the lines of his 
face. 

“My f | wise counsellor!” he said 
he ren tie the table ind grasp 1) ‘ 
tightly Hl ll Tthank you for this gr 


service 


“That { 


I replied, “for ILlis presence 





power in t \\ lwhich He has spoken unto 
and fo interior delight that will be 
yours W e this y el piess 
broken reaping, through yout 

ance, th yard of bis labor. What w 

be the p of a few thousands of d 
unjustly mpared to a reward like t 

“ Not i call the transaction whi | 
had in ist one,” said Mr. Leveri 
“It ist e world.” 

“But m isnot of this world; and we 
cannot « t by any of the selfish and evil 
ways of t In that Kingdom love reigi 
not sell itual love. In that d 
no on irily, his own good; é i 


one finds vest delight in doing good to 


others.” 
“Wher { 


( Kingdom of He aven, if that 


should « e may come into the high a 
unsel fis! ich you speak ; but it is not 
possibl« einthisworld.”’ Mr. Lever 
ing repli | ya little coldly. 

oat | Ags if “wedo don ti entel into tl 
Kingidor I while we liv this wor 
we shall in un entrance at the close of 


our mort 
He lo e as at one wl 


oh ud spoken in a 
strana 






our Lord’s words,” I went on 
— he J of God is within you’; and t 

praver I] is—' Thy Kingd m come, tl 

will be « earth, IIeaven’; a 
opening the beatitudes, ‘ Blessed are 
the poor t, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaver Not 2 be theirs, but zs theirs. To 
enter into H n we must come into heavenly 
affection If, when we pass from this lowe 
world, t t in our hearts anything of love 
to God neighbor, how can we come into 
the societ se who love the Lord supremely, 
and their ors better than themselves. We 
must put wedding garment of righteousness 
here, and have the oil of love in our hearts, if we 
would enter into the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
It was because they had no oil in their lamps—no 
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turb or excite him, Mrs. Levering was worn 
and anxious. I comforted her as best I could. 

None of the family were at church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. In the afternoon I called to see 
if Mr. Levering were better or worse. 1 found 
him greatly prostrated, but much more comfort- 
able in every way than he had been for the past 
two or three days. But something in his face 
gave mea feeling of alarm. All the old life and 
strength had gone out of it. It was plain that his 
system had received a shock from which recovery 
would be difficult. 

That new and strangely tender expression was 
still in his eves. It almost seemed as if another 
Mr. Levering were looking at me through them. 
As I sat holding his hand, and gazing into his 
pale face, out of which, in a few days, so much had 
gone, I felt the presence of invisible influences ; 
and they were very soft and peaceful. The world 
seemed to be shut out of this sick chamber; and 
even its jar and unrest broken ere it reached the 
door. 

“<'Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness,’ 
I said in the language of the Psalmist. They 
were the first words that came to my lips. 

I saw a light break into Mr. Levering’s eves, 
and a faint smile tremble about his lips. But he 
did not speak 

“The Lord will strengthen him on the bed of 
languishing.’” The hand I was holding closed 
upon mine tightly. The expression of his face 
grew softer and tenderer. 

“From the bitter springs of Marah to the sweet 
fountains and shadowing palms of Elim—how 
short the journey !” 

As I said this, a strange light came, almost with 
a glow, into his face. 

“How many times have I thought of all that,” 
he said, in a low, restful voice. “Of my Marahs, 


” 


and my blessed Elims” 

“* Him that overcometh will I make « pillarin 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out; and I will write upon him the name of my 
God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
is New Jerusalem, which cometh down out of 
Heaven from my God; and I will write upon him 
my new name.’” 

His eyelids fell slowly as I repeated this prom- 
ise, so full of half-revealed and wonderful mean- 
ings; while the very peace of heaven seemed rest- 
ing on his countenance. 

“You will never know,” he said, as he ‘looked 
up into my face, “all the good you have done me; 
all the strength, and all the blessings you have 
helped me to obtain.” 

“All good, all help, and all blessing are from 
God alone,” I answered 

“T know—I know. But you showed me the 
way of strength; gave me the key by which to 
unloek the door of blessing. Introduced me into 
the armory of the Divine Word, and instructed 
me how to use the weapons of spiritual warfare 
which I found therein, when assailed by the ene- 
mies of my soul; God bless you for it all!” 

“To Him be all the honor and praise,” I re- 
plied. “I am but His servant.” 

By the warm flush which I saw coming into 
Mr. Levering’s face, I saw that he was in danger 
of too much excitement. So, enjoining quiet, I 
took the Bible, which lay upon a stand near his 


bed, and opening it, read a Psalm; for I knew that 
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nothing would so tranquilize his spirit as the Di- 
vine Word, which is ever a benediction of peace 
to those who read or reflect upon it reverently: 
“*Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
give me understanding, that I may learn Thy 
commandments. They that fear Thee will be 
glad when they see me; because I have hoped in 
Thy Word. I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments 
are right, and that Thou, in faithfulness, hast af- 
flicted me. Let, | pray thee, Thy merciful kind- 
ness be for my comfort, according to Thy word 
unto Thy servant. Let Phy tender mercies come 
unto me, that I may live: for TLy law is my delight. 
Let the proud be ashamed; for they dealt per- 
versely with me without a cause; but I will med- 
itate in Thy precepts. Let those that fear Thee 
turn unto me, and those that have known Thy tes- 
timonies. Let my heart be sound in Thy statutes ; 
that I be not ashamed.’”’ 

Mr. Levering closed his eves as I commenced 
reading, and did not open them for some time 
after | had finished the Psalm. I waited for him 
in silence, thinking it best not to disturb the state 
of mind into which the reading of the Psalm had 
brought him. Ilis wife had gone out of the room, 
and we were alone. 

Opening his eyes at length, Mr. Levering 
looked at me intently. I saw that there was 
something in his thought about which he hesitated 


to speak. 

“T’m afraid to have you talking any more,” I 
said; “you are too weak. I will go, now.” 

1 took one of hishands. He held ine tightly, 


and would not let me leave the bed-side. 


“Not vet. It won’t tire me,” he replied. 
Then, after a slight pause, a d with a little break 
and unsteadiness in his voice: “I have hada 


feeling, ever since this sickness began, that I 
should not recover from it.” 
‘Such impressions are common with those who 


r from exhausting sickness,” I replied. 








ry 
see no reason why it should not hold its own 
iainst this attack. Do not let your thoughts go 
in that direction. 

“Tt is not so much a thought as a feeling, and 
it is constant,’ he answered. “It is with me as 
I lie awake in the night, and with me through all 
the day. And I cannot conceal from myself the 
fact that Iam steadily losing strength; and tbat 
with all the relief and palliation which have fol- 
lowed the doctor’s treatment, the disease is not 
really broken: or, if broken, that my vital system 
has sustained a shock which leaves recovery ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. 

He was speaking very calmlv now. 

“ Andso vou see, my true and fiithful friend, that, 


ou have a naturally good constitution, and | 





as a wise man, it behooves me to set my house in 
order wal : 

I Jaid my fingers gently on his lips to enjoin 
silence, saying, as I did so: 

“We won't talk any more about this now. You 
are too weak.” 

As for the setting of his house in order, if this 
had not already been done—spirituaily [ mean—I 
knew that it would be of little or no avail to 
attempt it now, if the time of his departure were 
indeed at hand; for Iam not one of those who 
believe that regeneration is the work of a mo- 
ment, under conditions of fear, constraint, sick- 
ness, or extremity, but the result of obedience 
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ng Gircle, 


| a narrow lane between factories, then a climb to 
| the fourth story, broug) Braska’s door. He: 
| brother with his innume e progeny occupies 
} rooms in the mill buildir ch he watches by 








| night and his wife tidies by d 

I done the cleanin’ till I got crippled up with 
|} rheumatism,” said Br although near] 
' fifty, ean hardly be calle old Jady. “I'm 
not good for much now, : never will be 
again.” 

In her eng: g manner, ¢ de disccunte 
nanced any such idea ar Braska’s thoughts 
il to a chee rik r cl anne ning how ] had 
been brought to examine hie if weaving of her 
straw nest. 

With intense interest a1 ‘ Y hepoor cre 
ture, deft enough with tongue we swith fnrgers, 
et me into the secret of her reom furnishing 
While under treatment in e hospital she kst 


her scanty possessicns thir 


tended friend. Upen her discharge 








pre she Wi 
o use her own expression, at her “ wits’ end,” for 
something to put in the m offered rent-iree in 
the b ild ng W here ] er | Y worked 

“But,” said she “ the Lor ped me outef my 
t ble. He always dees When I’m pushed ly 
iis thing and that and e te ce with a 
wall, then he opens a Gor I ht the e. "Lhe 


miller,” referring to the propriet the cotton 


os ' 
anes, and 


mill, “ give memy pick « ome old 
then when I was wonderin’ how I’d fix them up I 
spied a pile of mats in the Neighlors will 
slip old trash in on the pr ses, and manvy’s the 
nice thing I get out of the: : 

She went on to tell all e had done with these 


mats, and really I become so enthused I felt like 


weaving a straw nest myself, 

















. ° | 
Stitching several pieces together with strong | 





twine she nailed them across her slatless bedstead 
thus forming a substantial foundation for her clean 
husk mattress. ‘Three old-fashioned cane-bot- 
tomed chairs, one a rocker, stood there prettily 
re-seated and re-varnished, ‘The mats were eut to 
fit, doubled, then neatly and tirmiy bound with 
ed flannel, and fastened with two rows of brass- 

uled nails. 

“[ hadn’t to buy searce a thine,” 
Braska. “Mr. Overgum was goin’ to get new 


tha ne. for h Ss slic Ives, sO h ean led ne this, and 


explained 


i tramk-maker give me the na 

After the same manner, cutting, fitting, binding, 
fastening, she hal covered a trunk and a coal-box 
Che bright red baize studded with shining nails, 
together with the pale gold or creamy white of 
the straws, formed the prettiest contrasts conce iv- 
able. Of course the mats were s ibj «ted to a 
thorough cleansing before being considered fit for 
“Suds an] soda,” remarked Braska, “took the 
crinkles and sinins out and left them limp and 
sweet as a baby.” 

Corisande hid rightly named this 
the house-tops Braska’s straw nest. Th 
no end to the useful or cunning devices her nim- 
by] fingers had wrought. My attention was 
and a large cornn- | 


room above 





re seemed 





called to some corner shelving 

pia containing dried grasses, decorated with 
iovel frinzes of fi iely shredded straws. Then 
there were motto frames of braided strands with 
knotte] ornaments at their four corners, as wel] as 
table-mats, a brush-holder, and a pair of mocca- 
sins, 

Certainly the room boasted a carpet, and that 
was of matting too. Eightof them stitched firm]: 
together, bound with red and held in_ posi- 
tion by brass nails, made a floor-cloth fit for a 


queen to set foot upon, 
“Tt’s just the thing in summer,” said Braska, 


surveying it proudly, “but this fall it gives me 
the creeps clear up to my lame knees; so I made 
this and these ” 

“This and these” were dainty bits of mosaic. | 
Since my visit there Lou has stolen, not Braska’s 
thunder exa tly the dear soul’s so mild she 
hasn’t anv—but a straw, or more truthfully, a 
thonght, from her nest 

Following Braska’s idea, she made a mat for 
our bath-room, and I'll tell you how she did it. 
Having bespoken a tea-chest cover from our gro- 
cer, he was careful in removing not to eut or 
mutilate it. It reached us in tolerably good con- 
dition. Lou then cut woollen pieces into strips 
about half an inch wide and four inches long, and 
stitched them on the mat in squares, For instance, 
there were tufts of red, green, and black cloth, 
alternating with the pale gold of the foundation. 
The remaining half of the mat was used to cover 
the floor of an out-closet, and, ascertaining what 
it would take to paint it, kindly we gave it a| 


regular quaker coat. 

There was an unprotected rosebush in the gar- 
den. Securing other mats, we found them just the 
thing to protect root and branch from the lash of 
winter’s storms, and as for covering our tender 
border plants, we declare them unequalled, 

And now a secret. Various parties are under | 
agreement to hand over all they have or may vet | 
have, and next spring, when we put down our new 
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carpets, instead of old sheets, straw, or paper, 
we're going to use these mats. 

The economical house-mother reading this ar- 
ticle will not be slower than | in bringing wo the 
surface the tea-mat’s golden possibilities Sie 
will feel moved to seize upon these foreign impor- 
tations wherever or however found, and a nearer 
view cannot fail to disclose new and tasteful uses 
to which they may be put. 

| pureh ised of Braska a bag to hold the mascu- 
line boots of the family; one that ean be hung out 
side the kitchen door before “ Black’em”’ Opes 
lire on the gate. This convenient receptacie is 
made of matting, and has braided handles. ‘I 
pieces forming the bottom and sides are bou id 
with green cloth and sewed together with red 
shop-cord. There’s a drip of fringe and rosettes 
of shredded straws along tue top. Altogether it is 
a quaint, curious specimen of handicraft, and at- 
tracts a good deal of attention. 

On the whole, I consider my visit to the Nest 
both pleasant and profitable. True, there were no 
weighty secrets revealed, no great lessons learned, 
but after all existence is chiefly made up of what 
ippear to be small things. Trivial bits of infor- 
mation picked up and imparted, fire-fly fancies 
trooping out to light our neighbor’s gloomy path, 
are in their oft-time results as marvellous as the 
“little drops of water, little grains of sand ” that 
“make the mighty ocean and the beauteous 
land.” 


A thread of my weaving struck through thy nest, 
4 twig of thy building strengthening mine, 
Thus we're bound up in bundles by One we love 


best 


And I amin thy life, and thy life in mine. 


MApGE CARROL. 


TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


CANNOT let another year pass without tell- 

ing how highly I prize the Home MaGazine. 

There is not a page in it that I do not enjoy; 
but the Home Circle is the most home-like of all. 
I wonder if its writers realize what help and com- 
fort they are sending forth throughout the land 
every month. I wish I could see and thank 
“Lichen” for her “ Day from the Life of an In- 
valid.” How can we strong ones help being en- 
couraged by glimpses into such lives! I pray 
Grod’s blessing on each one of these writers, for 
thev are wielding a strong, though silent influence 


| on their many readers. 


I want, too, to speak a word in praise of “ Bay 
Windows.” I wish that story conld be sent into 
every family in the United States. It gives the 
straightest and clearest idea of true benevolence | 
ever met with. 

Now, before I close, I move a vote of thanks to 


}the publishers for the pretty and attractive p'c- 
|} tures on the first page of the cover. 


ARTHUR'S 
MAGAZINE alwavs had an attractive look to me, 
hecause I knew of the good things inside. But I 
have for some time wished for a pretty picture on 
the first page of the cover, and I was greatly 
pleased when my wish was gratified bevond all 
expectations. It is now my ideal of a “ Home” 
magazine, and has, as it always had, mv best 
wishes, GLENNIE. 
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BE SYMPATHETIC, 


Y DEAR GIRLS:—I 
fanciful idea that the 
i pressed a closer, warmer 
That when ¢ 
m the chilling bl: 


Wotlse 


have always had a 
word sympathy ex- 
than com- 
ompassion would try to 
st of pain, 
nfolding 
while Sympathy, 
and flinging her 
ms about us, dcomiort us by the 
irmth of her own loving heart. 
A sympathetic mind irt is one that has 
in intuitive perception of the thoughts and feel- 
gs of others; and through this sympathy is able 
lelicately to adapt its speech and manner to their 
madition It is like the sun, send- 
i ig its re iys ot upon the world of human li and 
hh, sh its creativ . life-giving 


and growth to what might 


feeling 
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yrap us fre adversity, 
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less intensity, for its g 
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strong enough to give | 


few enough, and 
out their fullness without its 
thev can hardly fail to become 
dwarfed and unfruitful, and are but too likely to 
become soured and embittered, like fruit that has 
ripened inthedark, and has Jost the rich flavor, 
the delicate sweetness it should have possessed 


beneficent influence , 


nor to work 


It is not good for us to live alone, 
alone; we need the sunlight of love, the encour- 


agement of sympathy, to make us successful in any 
undertaking. 

It is surprising what power for goo 
we have one over another; even in a 
bly one cold, nting person can 
enjoyment of all those about him; 
his repellant face ar 
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had entered who was full of the “milk of human 
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pleasure that others were | a good time 
mirth would be gladde he interchanged 
would be |! . ehter, the ate thought would 
purer—all life and jov would receive a healthfu! 
impetus from the presence of who loves his 
fellow men.” 
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their thoughts; trv to understand their feeling 
be receptive of {th eir jovs, and their sorr 
their interests: show you rself 
ing a feeling of tr friendliness: in this sort of 
receiving from oth 7 give to them also, 
mightily. You can nodonbt recall within your ac- 
quaintance one or more who, you say would have 
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been so different had they but had try 
and mike it sure that you let no opportunity slip 
by unused that might operate ever so little toward 
giving that chance. 
If you will notice the effect of 

own minds and thoughts and lives, you 
ny things to do or to others, 
do ing or Si\ ing. Do vou find it Por 
simple, and frank, and natural, 
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, that ca ever give 
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how an et 1 ,a ative word, or even a 
look, or a warm clasp of the hand, strengthen you. 
You know, when you are perplexed or harassed, 





how a g thor dropping in among your 
perplex will throw a light over your path- 
way; when you are ill, unhappy, sorrowful, the 
yach of a tender hand, the whisper of a sympa- 





thetic, loving voice is like balm unto vour suffe r- 


ing heart. 


Knowing then your own needs and your own 
comfortings, be pe rous in your bestowal upon 
others; let no sad and troubled life ever turn to- 


and goaway 


empty, ¢ 
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tender, merciful, 


not. Let 


ward vou fi rsympathy worse, 


added pain. Be 


with an 
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* So others shall 
T: ike ‘pat ience, labor, to their hearts and hands, 
Fro ir hands, and your hearts, and your brave 
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fructify through you toa 


AUNTIE. 


And Goud’s grace 


SOMETHING ABOUT MENDING. 


The subject of 
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resting one to many persons. The readers 
‘Home Circle’’ may to hear how a 
mauseful and profitable way 
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Everybody k 
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suspens before the of this mes- 
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“ lly unexpected mn 
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| 
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the strange, heavy a sorrow like 
ind the unutter e I I we can never 
comprehend, are all tar Yet it is true: 
“They never us, 
The dear « pass’d 
Through tl of earth 


To the sul 


grief, | t sometimes, te 
blessed influence 1 our lives of 


elt to thank 
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nd, in our 
the 
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the 
burdened hearts to the 
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that have over- 
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It is less difficult to comprehend the reality of 
he Redeemer’s earth-! w, and its tri- 
phant transition, when we | followed one 
to the entrance of the 





» walked beside us, ever 


Beautiful,” ecatehir 


‘Palace through our tears, 
climpses of the light and peace within the eternal 
walls that we can never until our own 


weary feet pause timidly there, awaiting rest and 
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A HINT. 


fF\O Mewnv a Jer Comp. 
fancy is for jet combs, especially those wit! 
balls on. But, alas! the frail, and 
when a comb has but one or two, its owner gene- 
rally thinks it worthless, and is inclined to throw 
itaway, But let her save the balls, and mend it 
as follows: 

Simply heat the wire, on which the ball is 
mounted, either with a lighted match or in the 
flame of a lamp. When it becomes red-hot, o1 
even pretty warm, insert the end into the hole i: 
which it originally steod, and screw the ball 
around, turning towards the lett. Ina few minutes 
it will be firmly fixed. The heat causes the black 
material —rubber, or whatever it is—to swell, and 
so cling tightly to the wire 

If the comb be broken past mending, save the 
balls. They will be useful to put on other dilapi- 
dated combs in the future At this writing I have 
a comb in my hair, for which I paid seventy-five 
cents. I lost one ball, and replace 1 it with one 
from another comb. Again I lost one. Mean- 
while a friend had broken a comb containing 
fully a dozen balls, all of which she gave to me. 
I immediately filled the places of my second miss- 
ing ornament, and could keep my comb in good 
order if it lost all its balls, twice over. By being 
ab'e to replace the two missing globes, I saved the 
dollar-and-a-half which I would have spent for 
two new combs. Perhaps experiment may teach 


balls are 


one how to mend combs which have no balls. 
] 


All the foregoing may be cr nsidered to relate to 


ite and 


A DAY AT A DEPOT. 
E woke early, Lottie and I. We were at 


little village hotel a dozen miles from the 

nearest railroad. We had been visiting 
some of Lottie’s relatives and the hotel-keeper’s 
strapping young son had promised to carry us in 
his light little spring-wagon across the country in 
time for the early morning train at Marshitield 
depot. Just as the clock in the bare, cold hall 
clanged three, we woke Lottie to tell her of our 
dream. We had dreamed that the snow lav on 
the ground to the depth of fifteen inches. Rais 
ing the corner of the blind, Lottie rubbed her 
sleepy eyes open and reported that the dream was 
only one of the delusions of the night, that the 
moon peeped out from the edge of a brownish- 
cloud, that the twinkled, and the 
edge showed very faintly the dawn of the 


grey stars 
horizon’s 
morning. 

We hardly waited for a enp of hot coffee, in our 
haste, lest we should miss the train ; the boy drove 
fast, sometimes furiously in going down the hills, 
and just as we came in sight of the waking facto- 
ries of the busy city of Marshfield, the train that 
we hoped to catch steamed out of the depot, 
curved around the suburban hills, and was gone. 

A day at astrange depot was before us. The 
next train would not leave before five thirty. 
We looked at each other in amazement. There 


was no twinkle of the eyes, no relaxation of the | 


-Now-a-davs, the 
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a verv litthe matter; but, remember, “a penny 
saved is a penny Every time you avoid 
spending a dollar for trifles, you have so much 

! | music and other lovely, 


more tow irds DOOKS 
e not trifles. 


earned.” 


. re : 
beuulilul tuings, Wiilcii al 


li——. 


“FOR THE HOME CIRCLE.” 


I have long wished 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 


to « r vour charmed circle, but never 
Av dared venture until now. Summoning up 
ourage, I will take a peep in and wish you alla 


| hope you enjoy the “Magazine” as much as 


is hailed with pleasure at our 


vreatly benefited by it. 


I live a 


id the rocks and hills, in a quiet town 
in dear old Massachusetts, and we’ve been trying 
to make home attractive within against the chilly 


tiord ferns 


blasts of a long, cold winter. The Ha 

we twined around the picture- 

tinted autumn leaves, 

fern, we have arranged in 
} 


mouldings; and long, grey 


we iwhered lust fal 
autifully 
with 
: ; 

clusters a ve the 
Florida moss and feathery pampas plumes heip us 


on in ou So, with books and 





winter evenings pleasant 


zines, Wé make the int. 
with its mournful 


l whistling of t wind, 
sound, reminds me of winter, and I must bid you 
ll good-night, hoping that the coming year may 
be a very happ e to us all 


‘From “Tux Oxp Bay Stare.” 


Character, 


scles of the mouth--we just stared at each 
other. The great overgrown vounz Boniface was 
} . ' *“?. 7 
the first one to break the silence, 


“ Wuss thing mi 


ministering c 


echt a’ happened,” he said in his 
msolation, Sure enough, 


The boy was r it 





1@ wood sense, 





‘bout two vear ago,” he continued, 
“T driv an ole man acrost the country to take 
iburg, Pennsylvaniee. He 
gh depot, over there jining 
steeples, an’ just as he got 
» the keers an’ they started, his foot kind 
ij went under, an’ the wheels 
cut’im in two. Oh it was awful! His wife was 
on the train coming from another place, an’ she 
did carry on powerful, powerful! There’s luck 
in everything, misses, if we take it so, an’ who 


lrance means suthin’. I’m 





knows but this hin 
one o’ them folks that believes whatever is is 
right. So step in here, misses, an’ warm ver- 
selves,” and his heavv-mittened hand twisted at 
the great brassy knob, and he ushered us into the 
waiting-room at the depot. We thanked him for 
his homely cheer, paid him, and saw him mount 
his little wagon, wrap himself in the surplus robes 
ind “give string,” as he called it. to the jaded 
beast that had brought us across the rough country 
roads at his best speed. 

“Yes, a ‘wuss thing might a’ happened,’ ” said 
Lottie, as We 
took off our veils and stood by th 


stowed our baggage into a corner, 


glowing fire. 
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The ho | not drag. We tucked ourselves 
up coml rested, and watched the com- 
ers and ¢ ied the faces; bought dailies, 
und read test news; watched the trim little 
misses at es: wondered at the mistakes 


made by \ wear their best clothes when 
they go j in the ears, and, finally, for 
lack of s g¢ better to do, we 
dreadiul nuisance, 


silently con- 
ind footed 
a-dozen good cigars a day fora 

ten years, twenty, forty, fifty, 


demned s 
up the « 
year—for t 
and sevel ve 8 

Mental 
at ease, a thing to do 

The de me along, and away went the 
crowd tl ed to and fro: 
woman, and a banter in her austere 
counten oman loaded down with queer 
packs ; (! rrving the fiddle and leading 
the dog fo: y; the woman whose elegant 


is good discipline for a mind 


the straight 


dress so d ulong in the dust and filth: the 
“rid” since Monday, and 
would not for two more davs; the brid 
and the carried the tooth-picks; thi 
poor wor ' se young ones were “death on 
apple-b the family whose number re} 

resented { ( ations—all gone, and quiet 
reigned. 


No, not 


old coupk 


A trim, neat little girl, about 


eighteen v¢ ge, in a nice grey wrap, with a 
veil twist nd her hat; neatly gloved and 
shod—two s of a lady born and bred—sat on 


one of the a window. She was pretty 
and mod 
Her eyes 


the friv: 


a sweet wav of looking dow: 


ve, and search, and seek, after 


n of so manv young women’s 


roaming tale eves, Ah, what a pity 
and wl spirit do such eves indi ite 

Stark t ht, on the end of one of the 
seats. s lady, clutching a cl 


imitatio satchel, so new and shiney 


that its and had never been dedicate 


to any ust I xpression on her face was fer 
City; a ge r I’]]-bite-you expres ion sshie 
held the i grab that would have choked 


it to deat t been a young kitten. 
Poor W thought, in her girlhood she 


had bee ess, 


or orphaned, or a bour 


child, at ‘ sweetness was turned to bitte: 
ness, S een robbed of the rights of the 
blessed s¢ ldhood ; those bountiful ve 

in which t and most beattiful impression 


are madi 
Anothe waited at the depot at Marsh 
field th t \ slight little creature shi was, 








about thi vears of age, neatly vet vers 
plainly ( He mall hands held each othe 
her ur own hand would hold t 
only true ful hand you knew in all the 


world: a ou had tried and trusted—did 


not want t th 





Her fac the plain black walking-hat, told 
only one t i that was of sorrow. But every 
“heart kr ts own bitterness,” we thou 
and wed trude. If we did know her 
it would t le us; let her take it to One 
who is « to hear the ery of the | 
dened he nking this we looked out 
the wind away to the beautiful home in 
the di the poplars standing straight 


as sent e sloping background. 


HOME 


We had all the privac 
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The re Was a gentle 
looked around. The 


hand lon ourarm. Ws, 
ttle woman of whom we 


were thinking stood there 


‘You low k like a | 
feel so badly that, if 
talk a little with v« 
me?” and her fingers 

“Why, 
wish, if it will do you 
here,” we answered, 

She leaned over t 
Lottie, divining the s 
tion of the pretty Littl 


bless vo 


nimated conversation, 


ked a paper of n 
nption of them, did 
‘It may be that J 
woman; “one minute | 
d, and the next j 
‘Yes; well;” wes 
W, you are a str 
t » judge from your 


e not at all int 


seventy-five dollars 


j lt of his own they 


} es, and for nearly tv 


a 





We have a family of t 


i in,’ she said. “] 

I n't trude, I'd like 
\ i please all 

ul our arm, 

cl whatever y 


Sit right do 


ward nd talked | 
ed the atter 

ey wrap in 
| s wom 
pr nd, in the e 
e word of ours 

demanded 


cht,” said the 





n 





fee asa just woman 
t fails me,” 
her. 
uid, “I want 


rrectly. \ 


\ w nothing 
d My hi 
é used to he 
I ugh pre 
\ a thirty-five 


ve f He has bee 


dering his wages i: nable wavs and 


é led, obliged by Ste 
x to support our ch 
lrew his pay I would 


til every penny was 


respectable familie 
left him long ago. 1 « 


our poor lit le ( ‘ 
g this public—of 
s hid in our home | 


those flaunting t 


feet lead down to de 





fuel to keep them comf 


shy on +] 
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m mv stary ng bi ‘ 
ons and billiard 
inkard the earni 
d children in the 





earts were aching w 
rie ] 


husband and fathe: 


l at the wash-tul f 


d Sometimes after hi 


I { € es 


vould have 





disgrace ther 


I « t think of mal 
skeleton that 
have tseen Robert f 
, ’ 
i esolived, at ot 





ma maudlir 

] his wift 
buy food am 

even though the 

€ weakness ol 

ht that I should 

gs a day when | 


v obtain the money } é ed? Qh, if it 
ere not for the chile ] d not be pre 
iled upon to touch one cer f his earnings wit 

he gave it into my | freely and willingly! 


“]T don’t want to d 
ut I have pleaded y 
irpose that my he 
ve has all died out 
| cheerful, kept thr 
f up as pretty as | 
hen he came home fr 
ract and hold and s: 
iin. | } ; 


wonder wl 


Which way shall I turn 


kind or meat 
] 3o long to ne 


nd I fear my 

I) s home pleasant 
clean, fixed my 
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We looked up into the woman’s face, and the 
answer was very brief: “Go right ahead! 
While we stood there by the window there was a 
toot, and a rush of wheels, and steam, and the 
pay-car stopped before us. 

Men hurried, with eager haste, to receive their 
months’ wages. They ran up the steps, and pres- 
ently they came out, glad and excited, each with 
his welcome remuneration in his trembling hands. 

The woman caught her breath, gathered her 
shawl closer about her shoulders looked at us, and 
we answered back with a smile that was meant to 
be encouraging. She went timidly into the car, 
and came out, after five minutes, with avery white 
face. As she stepped on the platform, a gentleman 
followed after, and asked her a few questions a 
spectfully. We watched with interest. He wipe: 
his eyes. We liked the signs of the times. She 
came in, and he returned to the car. Her counte- 
nance was very sad, and we had little hopes of a 
favorable result. She shook her head mournfully, 
as she twirled aslip of paper in h rs, Saying: 

“Tt’s no use; they said 1 must get Robert's 
name to this paper.” 

Just then the gentleman hurried out of the car; 
rushed into the room; whispered to the ticket-agent; 
beckoned to the baggage-master; hailed to the 
telegraph operator; gave a quick nod and smile to 
the little woman, and they all, moved by one in 
pulse, followed him back into the pay-car. 

We presume he found a way to untie the knot 
in the red tape, or how to cut it, for when the 
woman and the officials came out, they all wore a 
look of rejoicing. One was just as glad as another 

She came right to us with a glow on her chas- 
tle worn hand was 








d countenance. One poor lit 
closed tightly over its treasure, She was nearly 
sobbing, as she said: 

“TI did get it! I did get it!” 

When we part <d, at the door, she sp ke, more 
in soliloquy, it seemed, than anything els 

“Oh it will buy wood, and flour, and coal, and 
shoes, and flannel, and hoods, and meat, and all 
those things that we need so badly! Iam so glad 

vet it.” 

We bade her a cordial good-bye, glad that we 
had met her, and that she had opened her heart 
and told us her story. In our own thoughts we 
blessed the little woman over and over, as we 
stood by the window and saw her short, quick 
steps going down the long street. We looked 
after her as long as we could see the flutter of her 
thin shawl in the cold, November wind: and 
when we sat down and looked into the glowing 


bed of sn ipping g anthracite, we were a g od de 
happier for the sati tory termination of the in- 


cident that had fallen in our way. 


Evenings wilh 


THE HOUSE AND THE HEART. 
NVERY house with its garret 


4. Lumbered with rubbish and relics,— 
Spinning-wheels leaning in corners, 
Chests under spider-webbed rafters, 
srittle and vellow old letters, 
Grandfather's things, and grandmother’s— 


led 





Just then Lottie came smiling across the room 
We saw something in her face, and this was the 
revelation: 

“Why, auntie, that dear little girl in grey has 
no mother, and this is the first time she has ever 
been away among strangers. Just her papa and 
one sister at home and she goes outto work and 
earns and divides all the nice things with her sis- 
ter who stays at home and keeps house for the 
poor old father. She is going to work for a good 
lady with whom she became acquainted last sum- 
mer, at the house where she was visiting. Oh, 
she is charming! she is low-voiced an 
and well-bred that [ have quite fallen in love with 
her. And, Aunt, I’ve been wishing that there was 
some way in which we could make her happy. 
As this is her first journey, | don’t want her to 
remember to- d: iy as lon € ly, gloomy 7. and un- 
pleasant.” Here Lottie xqueezed our hand a ditt 
with a “see if you can’t study up aiaaiiaars 
that’s a good old sweety !” 

Yes, we did “study up something,” humble, but 
pleasant to remember, and when the train came 





so modest, 


} 


and the sweet little maiden shook hands and bade 
Is a verv — good-bye she said in a pretty, 
bool Kish, iacory way: 

“My ‘i at | dies, I do thank you very, very much 
for making this day such an agreeable one. I 
shall always remember the good dinner eaten from 
a server on our laps as one of the pleasant events 
of my girlhood’s years. I hope prosperity may 
ever attend your steps, and that flowers may 
bestrew your paths through life.” 

The dear young thing ! so sweet, pure and good 
had doubtless read “ Children of the Abbey,” 
‘ Evalind,” and “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and her 
notions of propriety, on state occasions, was a lit- 
tle stilted. We both kissed her heartily with a 
ro d-bve that was decidedly western. 

Only the w an who cracked pretzels so no isily 
remained. She was pugilistic. She growled if 
the fire was hot, and she growled if it was low; 

owled if the door was open, and growled if it 
was closed: indeed, she was not pleased with anv- 
thing at all. When her train c ime, she grabbed 
ag, clutched the bundle of substantial 
varel, and boarded the cars like a high- 


PT 

wavman, who “ meant business.” 

The sun was setting behind a bank of clonds 

that boded a snow-storm, when our own train 
lided up to the depot. 

We settled down into a good warm seat, home- 

ward bound, not tired or impatient and the 


homely consolation of the landlord’s son in the 
morning came to us, with truth st imped into the 
sentence: “ A wuss thing might a’ happened.” 


CHATTY Broos KS. 


he Paoels. 


There over-head, at the midnight, 
Noises of creaking and stepping 
Startle the hush of the chambers, 
Ghosts on their tip-toes repassing. 
Every house with its garden, 
Some little plot,—a half-acre, 
Ora mere strip by the windows, 


Fl »wer-beds and nurrow b »x-borders, 
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hi relics and rt 
ire silent forever, 
and broken, 


golde n, 


sp arrow 


bbish,— 


faded 
shes and fancies, 
ubt and sineayecnem 
utiful, growin 
, thicker ~ahate f ister, - 
lire or a moving 
clear it or clean it. 
with its garden,— 
ner kept sacred, 
i pleasant with Llossom 
get-me-nots clust« _- 
e-violets hidden, 


sweetness all round tl 


» in the sunshine, 
irm, for above it 
eautiful heavens, 


d and forever. J 


HOW HE BROKE THE SABBATH, 


e of ?P, arson Williams 
iss is brown and bleached ; 


than fifty winters 
nd laug rhed and prea he 


ry in New England 


ows can kill; 


ess and his drollness 
ends linger still. 


se treasured legends 
1e a boon 

Deacon Crosby’s hay 
alternoon, 


in a sermon, 
x, on grace, 

1 of distant thunder 
iet of the | lace. 


ow of the Crosbys 
hin his sight, 

from out the window 
| open on his right. 


and fragrant hayeoc ks 
ere did stand ! 
vy like the Deacon’s, 


in all the land. 


1 the claps of thunder 
through the skies, 
n saw his Deacon 
t with anxious eyes. 
hren,” called the Parson, 
ed with might and main 
n Brother Crosby's hay 
ity now most plain!” 


the great red Bible, 


1d tossed his sermon down ; 
‘ could turn more swiftly 
Parson in that town, 
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And he ran now to the meadow, 
With all his stre 

And the congregation followed, 
All bewildered, in | lead. 


With a will they w ed 1 shouted, 
And cleared the fie pace 5 

And the Parsen ( ‘ I ny, 
While the sweat led d 


And it thundered fiercer ude 
| And the dark grew east and west; 
But the hav was unde ! 


And the Parsof' had worked best. 


And again in pew ] 
Pheir place st CO! ed: 
And the Pars pre | sermon 
Lo “ fitteentlr,”’ y ‘ ‘ ed, 
H. VN. Y. Independent 


NOCTURNE. 


TAN Twili he: vn of grev 
Comes swiftly the western Way 
With m hastening alter; 


| here among the ‘ ps 
See eke haar vi firefly lamps 
And stills the win ila lighter. 


The brook in trilling 1 


Gives sleepy welcome tit q 
The cedars 
Bat all the meadow ] ill, 


Li c¢ (l wks are 10 
Bevond the piacia 


Sweet Twilight, as ti ‘ ’st to these, 
With healing dew and s g breeze, 
So come thou ut ! 
Bring gentle dreams a quiet rest 
Weave, weave thy s] VU shad ws cucst, 


In calm benig 


ELLEN Mackay Huvtcuinson. 


VALUATION. 


VHE old ’Squire said, he stood by his gate, 
And his neig r,t Deacon, went by: 
‘In spite of mv ba and re il estate, 


You are better off, Dx in I. 
‘We're both growing « the e1 drawing 
near; 
You have less of this w ltox n, 
But in Heaven’s appraisal your ets, I fe 
Will reckon up greater in mine, 
| ey say I am rich, but I’m f ¥ SO poor, 
I wish I could swop w evel 
Che pounds [ have lived 1 1 laid up in store 
r the shillings and | 1 have ciVeED 
‘Well, Squire,” said the D n, with shrewd 
common-sense, 
While his eve had a twinkle of fun, 
Let vour pounds take the of my shillings 
and pence, 
Aud the thing can be easily done.” 


V HITTIER. 
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Mothers’ Department, 


SUNSHINE IN THE NURSERY. our little pussy has been all day!” and the mother 


stopped to give little Katy a hug. 
SHALL never get through this mountain of, “1 wish you'd always live in Aunt Amy’s 
sewing, Amy, even with my sewing-machine. house,” said the little one, whose spirits had also 


Iam quite out of heart with the prospect, been wonderfully improved by the change. 








If | were not so down-spirited, I could accomplish * [ do think, if I were you, sister, 1 would take 
much more; but somehow the world itself looks this for my own room, and abandon that gloomy 
uncommonly dull this bright spring day.” north room, It will answer very well for a state 
“Tecan furnish the key to your difliculty, and apartment. You can furnish it for guests, who 
tell von how to remedy it.” stay but a short time, and will be very comfortable 
“Then please do, dear, and I shall be under) in it. But your nursery should be all sunshine. 
lasting gratitude to you.” I will help you arrange it before I leave, if you 
“First, then, you have been busy in this room) will consent. Ido not doubt but it will add vastly 
nearly all day—have you not?” to your own and your children’s health, not to 
“ Yes, except about two hours this morning ” speak of the increase in happiness.” 
“Tt is a north room, and, though warm and Martha considered the plan, and at last decided 


light, it has not seen a ray of sunshine this day. to make the change, which proved all and more 
Your machine faces on that chill northern sky. of an advantage than her friend predicted. 





The whole of this side of the house is in deep 1 wish that every mother could be persuaded to 
shadow. Now there is my beautiful room, with take the room with the sunny windows for her 
the sunshine pouring in at two windows, which !own. There would be far less of distressing ner- 


have been wide open most of the day, It really vous difficulties among the little ones, and she 
glorifies the room, as Sidney Smith used to say.) would find her own neuralgias and nervous trou- 
Let us call up Bridget, and she will help us move | bles lessened tenfold. No doubt it would add 
the machine across to my room. We'll bring the | vears to her own and her children’s lives, and help 
little sewing-chair, and Katy’s box of playthings. | her to spend those years in happiness and useful- 
All our spirits will improve in five minutes.” ness to others. 

“But it will muss up your tidy room so, I am 


used to having work all about mine.” HOW TO PUT CHILDREN TO BED. 


“That will do no Harm. Rooms were made to 





use. I never wish to have anything so nice I am TOT with a reproof for any of that dav’s 
afraid to use it. But, Martha, you need a taste of omission or commission. Take any othez 
fresh air before you set about your afternoon's | + time but bed-time for that. If you ever 


heard a little creature sighing or sobbing in 
could never do this. Seal their 
tha kiss and a blessing. The 
gies,” time will come, all too soon, when they will lay 
After a little further persuasion, Martha con- | their heads upon their pillows, lacking both. Let 
sented to take this little walk in the sweet, pure | them at least have this sweet memory of a happy 
lhood, of which no future ean robthem. Give 


work. No one has been for your mail to-day. It 
will not take you mere than fifteen minutes, and | its sleep, yo 
will save you an hour in your quickened ener- | closing eyelids 





sunshine, and came back with cheeks and eyes | chil 





glowing. them their rosy youth. Nor need this involve 
Og en Oe shasity th the ii nat The tadia a 
Ihe afternoon passed cheerily in the little room | wild license. e judicious parent will not so 
so flooded with sunshine, and the nimble fingers | mistake my meaning. If you have ever met the 
of the lady and the sewing machine accomplished | man or the woman whose eyes have suddenly 
wonders. filled when a child has crept trustingly to its 
“ Susy’s suit all finished,” she said, as she shook | mother’s breast, you may have seen one in whose 
out the soft folds. “Now it will be in perfect childhood’s home dignity and severity stood where 


readiness for next Sabbath, as she so much wished. | love and pity should have been. Too much in- 


I am sure | never could have done it but for vour | dulgence has ruined thousands of children; too 
kindness and perseverance, Amy. And how good | much love not one. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


THE BiRD’S NEST. crossed his mind, he turned and went close up to 

the hedge, raising himself on tip-toe and peering 

UR Charley is a tender-hearted boy—ten vintently. All at once he became still, 

and brave, and true. Last summer he was | and I could almost see the quiver of surprise and 

walking near the hedge that surrounds our! delight that ran through his frame. He had found 
garden, when a bird flew out of the thick mass of | a bird’s nest 

close branches and leaves, and almost touched his Did he seize the beautiful spotted eggs? Oh, 

cheek with its swift wings. I was looking out of no! The dear bov remembered too well our many 

my window, and saw him start at the sudden talks about the birds. So he just stood for a little 

whirr. For a moment or two he stood looking) while looking at the eggs, with no more wish to 
after the bird; then, as if a new thought had ! 


ler, | about ver 






take them than if they had been his mother’s 
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with a feeling of monotony and weariness, arising 
from the fact that they do not know the real im- 
portance of such apparently insignificant and un- 
recognized toil. In common fairness, all the work- 
ers in this busy world should have their reward, 
and have the true worth of their work fully un- 


derstood. Nothing is more depressing than unre- | 
quitéd labor, and it is surely but a scanty guerdon | 


to give our wives and mothers a few words of 


hearty thanks for their work of love. It would at | 
the same time, perhaps, make those labors sweeter | 


and less toilsome, if we recognized and acknowl- 
edged their immense value. 

It is a fact, well known to scientific men, that 
damp, which collects invariably, and almost im- 
perceptibly, on the varnished walls and surfaces 
in every house, has peculiar affinity for sewer-gas, 


and the other noisome vapors which are always | 
about us. It is unnecessary to dwell here, in dry | 


detail, on the technicalities and deductions of 
science. It is enough to say that the “fungoid 
growth” which may thus be produced is, in the 


highest degree, injurious to health, and that it is | 


impe issible to over-estimate the importance of its 
continual removal. Many men may possibly re- 
member witnessing, with ill-disguised contempt, 
the apparently superfluous waste of energy be- 


stowed upon the varnished wall of halls and cor- | 


is scientific good sense which prompts these oper- 
ations. Many housewives may, at the same time, 
read with a new feeling of pleasure, that work of 
this kind, which their instinct of cleanliness alone 
induces them to superintend, is based upon a sci- 
entific fact, and is an absolute necessity to the 
preservation of the health of their households. 

It is not until a beam of sunlight shows us the 
floating particles with which the air we breathe is 
laden, that we realize,the fact of their existence ; 
and we are, perhaps, too apt to underrate the im- 
portance of our chairs and tables being properly 
dusted, and of our roams being kept as clean as 
possible. Few of us, too, ever think of furnishing 
our houses with a view to their being cleaned 
easily. There is a growing taste for crowding a 
quantity of things into the rooms in which we 
live, without regard to their usefulness, and under 
a mistaken idea of ornamentation. It is possible 
to combine utility and beauty in our daily sur- 
roundings; and, if this were more generally done, 
a great step would be gained, both in comfort and 
in cleanliness, Useless and incongruous articles 
of vertu make the task of cleaning most rooms 
tedious and lengthy- 

Again, in furniture, modern taste is developing 
in a manner which must prove injurious to health. 
“ Fluffy ” things aie now the fashion, and so long 
as they are pretty in color, and new in shape, few 
people think of their effect as dust-collectors. It 
is a startling assertion to make, and many tasteful 
housewives will dispute the justice of the conclu- 
sion, but it is undoubtedly true, that all woollen, 
plush, and velvet things are better out of our 
rooms thanin them. On woollen antimacassars, 

lush chairs, and velvet cushions, all day long a 
er cloud of dust is settling; from their texture 
and character it follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that it is all but impossible to clean them ; 
and, although they may receive the greatest care 
and attention, they are in fact resting-places for 
ingrained dust, and perhaps for the worst and 


VoL. 1.—10. 


riders, and it may be new to these to hear that it 





more dangerous growths of an unwholesome and 
vitiated atmosphere. Many upholsterers, too, 
construct articles of furniture apparently upon the 
principle of forming them into the most conve- 
nient receptacles for dust. Wardrobes, for in- 
stance, are made with deep ornamental cornices, 
which serve no other purpose than this. Of 
course it is easy to guard against this evil by cov- 
ering the top with a thin board, or cardboard, but 
in how many houses is this never done, and dust 
allowed to accumulate there for years! Again, 
| ponderous pieces of furniture are made with the 
| apparent object of making them as solid and im- 
| movable as possible, the fact that dirt must accu- 
| ulate in the inaccessible nooks and corners, 
| behind and underneath them, being altogether 
lost sight of. This would be easily remedied if 
| they were put upon castors so as to admit of their 
| being moved without diffieulty. 

Curtains, too, are of doubtful utility, except 
| perhaps in winter; but they are so much the 
pride of every housewife, that to advocate their 
abolition would raise a storm of indignation. It 
would, however, be as well if they were more fre- 
quently taken down than, judging from appear- 
ances, is the case in most houses. We are, of 
course, now referring to the heavier curtains, 
rather than to those made of muslin, Swiss lace, 
|or guipure d’art, which are, for the sake of ap- 
| pearances, generally changed as soon as they be- 


come soiled. 

We shall probably never know the real effect 
of dust upon health. It is by no means improb- 
able that many ailments, which are now ascribed 
to other and more remote causes, are really due to 
it. Professional and business men would perhaps 
be more hale and hearty if they wubel under 
more cleanly conditions; but any housewife, even 
the most careless, would be horrified if she saw the 
state of dirt in which by far the greater number 
|of offices are left from one year’s end to another. 
In many offices the dusting operations are wholly 
limited to the desks in use, and to the removal of 
the surface dirt and scattered scraps of paper from 

the carpet. Books and papers, which notoriously 
| accumulate more dust than anything else, are very 
rarely dusted at all. 

It is a good sign of the times that carpets in 
bed-rooms should be gradually falling into desue- 
tude. They are at best unsatisfactory in a sleep- 
ing room, collecting dust and “ flue,” and, unless 
the room is properly ventilated, acquiring a fetid 
and “stuffy”? smell which is most unpleasant as 
well as being most unwholesome. Some kinds 
of linoleum form an excellent and inexpensive 
floor-covering. It is not too cold, prevents any 
draught from the floor, and, if rugs are placed 
where they are most required, it would be difficult 
to find anything more satisfactory. In nurseries 
it is especially essential to preserve the atmo- 
sphere as free from dust as possible, and it is most 
important to do away with the now old-fashioned 
nursery carpet. 

There is room for greater cleanliness in our 
daily surroundings. The duster, and the brush, 
might with advantage be taken more frequently 
into hidden crannies and dark corners; for, al- 
though there is an old woman’s saw that we must 
leat a peck of dust before we die, it is not desir- 
| able that we should eat much more than that if 
we can help it. 
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Fancy Decdlework, 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVING. 


No. 1.—F rRInGr, witH EMBROIDERED HEApD- 
1na.—This fringe is suitable for ornamenting the 
ends of tidies; the embroidered heading is worked 
with silk. The fringe is made by drawing threads 
of the material to the depth of about four inches; 
six threads are taken aa crossed, as shown in the 
illustration, under a length of filoselle or double 
Berlin wool, which is fixed at the crossing of the 
fringe by stitches worked with silk; the lengths 
for the fringe are tied again about half an inch 
lower down, and six more lengths of a darker 


shade are tied in at the same time to make the | 


tassels fuller. For the little tufts, which are fas- 
tened round the top of the tassel, take a double 
length of wool, turn it over a pencil and over a 
length of mounting-wire, fix the wool after each 
turn by crossing the mounting-wire; when a suf- 
ficient length of 
round the top of the tassel; cut the loops and trim 
the edges with a pair of scissors. 

Nos. 2,7, anp 8.—Crocuet Frince.—Mate- 
rials required: Berlin wool of 3 shades, a bone 
ricot-hook, and a mesh ? of an inch in width. 

The details for working the heading of the 
fringe is shown in Nos. 7 and 8, 

Take double wool of the darkest shade, turn it 
over-the mesh, work * one double with the lightest 
shade of woo! under the loop of wool (see No. 7), 
turn the wool again over the mesh, and repeat 
from * for the length required; slip the loops off 





the hook, cross the loops (see No. 8), pass the hook | 


from the back to the front of the loop, work one 
double into each of the loops after they are 
crossed. Putting in the hook from the back to 
the front of the stitch gives a more decided eross 
to the loops; work a row of one double into each 
stitch on each side of the heading. 

For the loops of roll picots: 

Ist Row (with the second shade); One double 
into a stitch of heading, two chain, pass over two 
stitches, one roll picot into the next, 
is worked thus: Turn the wool four times over 
the hook, insert the hook into the stitch indicated, 
draw through all the loops on the hook together, 
one chain, one ro}! picot into the same stitch the 


last was worked into, two chain, pass over two | 


stitches, and repeat from the beginning of the row. 
24 Row 
between the two roll picots of last row, two chain 
two roll picots separated by one chain into the 
double of last row, two chain, Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 
3d Row: Like 2d,worked with the second shade. 
4th Row: Like 2d, worked with the third shade. 


the loops has been made, twist it | 


A roll picot | 


(with the darkest shade): One double | 


| larger than you wish the balls to be, cut in the 
centre a circular hole about the diameter of one. 
| third of the whole round, put the two card circles 
| together, and with long needlefulls of wool of the 
three shades sew through the centre hole and over 
the outer circle of card, so as to cover it com- 
pletely and evenly ; continue this till the centre 
| hole is filled up, then with a penknife or sharp 
scissors cut quite through the wool all round down 
| to the edges of the card, and slip a piece of wool 
of sufficient length in between the two cards ; tie 
it tightly together, and trim the ball with scissors, 
The good shape of the ball depends upon the 
centre hole being quite the right size. Ifit be too 
| large, the ball will be rather flat; if too small, it 
| will be oval in form. 
| No. 3—Frince, witn Cross-Strrcn Heap- 
inG.—This fringe is suitable for ornamenting the 
ends of tidies of Java canvas, crash, &c. The 
cross-stitch design is worked with ingrain cotton 
of two colors, Threads are drawn to the depth of 
about four inches, and lengths of ingrain cotton 
are caught into the foundation at equal distances ; 
the fringe is then arranged and tied into tassels 
by lengths of double Andalusian wool, about a 
quarter of an inch underthe foundation; the wool 
is then tied between the tassels, and again round the 
tassel lowerdown. The lengths of wool are cut the 
requisite length, and left to fall into the tassel. 
Not 4 anp 6.—CoRNERS AND BORDERS: 
ITALIAN AND SATIN Strick. — These corners and 
borders are suitable to be worked on doilys, hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, &c., with ingrain cotton or 
marking filoselle. No.4 is in Italian and satin 
stitch, and No, 6 entirely in Italian stitch. 
| No. 5.—Sora-Cusnion.—This illustration gives 
| one of the newest styles for making up sofa-cush- 
ions of embroidery, brocade, or stamped velvet, 
with plush, satin, and fringe. The centre is 
bordered by a band of plush, finished by fringe, 
placed over acushion covered with satin, arranged 
rather full at the edges; the edges are caught up, 
either by loops of cord or buttons, to form five 
| scallops at the sides and three at each end. 

No. 6—See No. 4. Nos. 7 anp 8.—See No. 2. 

No. 9.—BorpErR: Emproipery.—This border 
is suitable for ornamenting flannel petticoats, 
infants’ flannel squares, etc. The design may be 
| worked with white or colored embroidery silk o1 
linen flossette. 

No. 10.— Borper or Srrire: Drawn 
THREADS AND Emproipery.— This design is 
suitable to be used as a border for tidies, or it may 
| be used as a stripe inserted between other stripes 

of embroidery ; congress, or Java canvas is used. 
| The cross-stitches and stitches joining the threads 





} 














5th Row (with darkest shade): One double | are worked with ingrain cotton or embroidery 
under two chain, two chain, one double under one | silk; the border is finished by a band of cambric, 
chain, two chain, one double under next two chain, embroidered with feather and smgle chain stitches ; 
two chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. | it is edged with lace, which is also embroidered 

The fringe is made by knotting six lengths of | with chain and buttonhole stitches. 
wool about six inches iu length under each two | No. 11.—Trimminec For Dresses.—This pretty 
chain of fifth row; three tassels are of the darkest | trimming is suitable to be used for ornamenting 
shade and three of all threeshades mixed. evening-dresses; it consists of a pleating of frayed- 

For the balls, which are sewn at equal distances | out silk, headed by pleatings of muslin edged with 
along the heading, and which are composed of all |lace; it is also suitable for throat and sleeve 
three shades: Cut two circles of cardboard a little | ruffles. 
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A Pune of Varielies. 


CHILDHOOD. 
dha qualities which are the most attractive in 





childhood are not by any means the most 

valnable in maturity. We look for deter- 
mination, will, decision of character, firmness in 
the man, and refuse him our respect if he have 
them not. But, when the child exhibits these 
qualities, even in their incipient stages, we are 
annoyed, and perhaps repulsed. Instead of re- 
joicing in his strength of will and guiding it into 
right channels, we lament itas a grievous fault in 
him and a misfortune to us. It is the meek and 
yielding child who cares not to decide anything 
for himself in whom we delight, and whose feeble 
will we make still feebler by denying it all exer- 
cise. Yet, when he grows upand enters the world 





and yields to temptation, and perhaps disgraces 
himself and family, we look at him in wonder that 
so good a child should have turned out to be so bad 
a man, when, in truth, his course has been only the 
natural outcome of his past life and training. 
LINES. 
LITTLE rest from trouble, 
A Peace to the weary heart; 
445 A little quiet dreaming 
From all the world apart; 
A few more castles builded 
Of fabric light as air; 
A little hopeless yearning, 
A little faithful pray’r. 
I lay me down sal sender 
On things that used to be— 
When life was full of sunshine, 


And clouds came not to me. 
But silence—yearning spirit, 
Thou shalt not grieve for aye, 





The sunshine kills the shadows, 
And love is thine alway ! 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


A tapy being asked why plain girls often get | 


| NO TIME FOR IT. 


Saale . , 
i is a question whether we can fairly or honor- 





ably plead that we have no time to attend t 
duties. Our pleasures may be crowded out, 
vur plans for advancement or money-getting may 
not find sufficient time for their fulfilment, but if 
we have not time to fulfil the duties to others that 
our place in life demands, something is wrong. 
Either we are doing too much needless work, or we 
are trying to do work that justly belongs to others. 
It is told of Philip of Macedon shat a poor old 
woman came to his palace many times in vain t 
ask redress for wrongs that had been done. After 
many attempts, she obtained an audience with the 
king only to be rebuffed by him, as she had been 
by his attendants. 
“T am not at leisure to hear you,’’ he replied, 
abruptly, when she began her story. 
“No?” was her exclamation, “then you are not 
at leisure to be a king.” 
| This view of the matter quite confounded the 
| king. A few moments he thought upon it in 
| silence. Then he told the old woman to go on 
with her case, heard her to the end, and then gave 
| orders that those who had wronged her should be 
| punished, and restitution made to her. And ever 
| after this he made it a point to listen to all appli- 
| cations brought before him, repeating to his cour- 
| tiers, who objected to his troubling himself, the 
| lesson that the poor woman had taught him; that 
| if he was not at leisure to hear the plea of his 
| humblest subject, he was not at leisuré to be a king. 


| GRAINS OF GOLD. 
| A HEAD properly constituted can accommodate 
| itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of for- 
| tune may place under it 
THE great truth that needs to be taught to every 

child, impressed upon every youth, and established 
in every mind, is that the basis of all happiness is 
| truth and right. 


Tr will be found that no man is more to be feared 


married sooner than handsome ones, replied that | than the man who is willing totell youall that he 
it was “owing mainly to the tact of the plain girls | knows, because the chances are that he will tell 


and the vanity and want of tact on the part of 
men.” “How do you make that out?’ asked a 
gentleman. “In this way,” answered the lady; 
“the plain girls flatter the men, and so please 
their vanity; while the handsome ones wait to be 
flattered by the men, who haven't the tact to do it.” 


A JOVIAL artist was painting some divine, who 
felt it incumbent upon him to give the painter a 
moral lecture during one of his sittings. Some- 
what in awe of the artist, he began rather ner- 
vously, but as the knight of the brush painted 
away without any sign of annoyance, he gathered | 
courage as he proceeded, and finally administered 
a goodish sermon. He paused fora reply, and 
confessed afterwards that he never felt so insignifi- | 
cant in his life as when the artist, with that | 
urbane but positive authority of his profession, | 
merely said: “Turn your head a little to the 
right, and shut your mouth.” 


| you a great deal more than he knows. 


CHARACTER is a mosaic which takes a lifetime 
for its completion; and trifles, the little things of 
life, are the instruments most used in preparing 
such a precious stone for its place. 


THERE is no place in the wide world like home. 
It is the dwelling-place of our heart’s treasures, 
and the first of our lives we owe to it and its in- 
mates. To make it pleasant and attractive should 
be the aim of every man. 


THE best gifts—those that we should covet above 
all others, did we comprehend their value—are not 
those which may or may not chance to come to us, 
but those which most inevitably follow us when 
we are good and true, faithful and wise. The 
worst calamities are not those which may come 
upon us unawares, but those which follow from 


| conscious wrong-doing. 
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Hashion Department, 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. | Not only large bonnets, but very large ones, are 


worn. The favorite model is an enormous poke, 
of plush or beaver, half-covered with a mass of 
nodding plumes. Some are further decorated 
jet, birds’ wings and 











with kilted skirts, quantities of shirring ar- 
ranged very much as the wearer fancies, | with bands of fur, lace, 

scarf-draperies, all-in-one trimmed skirts, big bon- | breasts, gilt ornaments and loops or strings of 
nets—these, in brief, are the fashions of to-day. | satin, moire brocade, or plush ribbon. Some of 

Plain velvet skirts are very much worn as foun- | these bonnet-strings display a combination of sev- 
dations for-costumes completed by over-dresses of | eral bright colors. : 
other materials. Fabrics of any kind, trimmed in | Turbans of plush, velvet, or feathers, are also 
any style, are suitable to be worn with such a} worn, chiefly by school-girls—for the tiny little 
skirt. The first cost may be experience, but it| ladies wear big bonnets very much like their 
will be found economical in the end, on account| mammas. Ladies of quieter tastes can find smaller 
of its suitability for any occasion or season. The | bonnets, just as stylish. The approved model is 
favorite materials for winter wear, in addition to|a small capote, with scarce any other trimming 
the standard silk, cashmere and camel’s-hair, are, | than an Alsatian bow of handsome ribbon. 
satin merveilleux, moire, plush, satine, cheviot,| Among the minor novelties in dress and cloak 
cloth and flannels. The woollen goods are usually | making, are puffed sleeves, some with quite full 
plainly trimmed, sometimes simply with handsome cups at the shoulder; and adjustable hoods, in- 
buttons and rows of machine stitching; while the | tended to be drawn up over the head at pleasure. 
silken fabrics are frequently combined, plain and | These, however, have never been entirely out 
fancy, or further ornamented with lace or jet, fur| of style, since they first appeared a few years 
and feather trimmings. ago. 

Though Fashion inclines toward elegant sim-| The favorite lingerie for the neck is still fine 
plicity, ladies, in remodelling old dresses, need | muslin and lace in profusion. A new lace, some- 
not fear to decorate. We have before us, as we} thing like Breton, is called point Maurepas. 
write, a basque with an applied Pompadour of | Colored woollen laces trim woollen costumes of 
puffed satin; another, with a shirred silk scarf | contrasting shades. 
following the outlines of the figure; still another, Front-breadths and sleeves of beaded net are 
freshened by a mass of lace about the neck, Front | manufactured for evening dresses. 
gores of otherwise plain skirts, may be covered| Colored stockings have entirely superseded 
with puffs and bunches of moire, clusters of passa- | white, even all black being considered allowable. 
Undressed, tan-colored kids remain the fashion- 


[wien ample wraps, pleated waists, basques | 


menterie, or cascades of lace. Elaborate dresses, | 


of course, are mostly for house-wear. | able gloves. 
Doles and Comments, 
How to Keep a Husband. | cyclopedia to give variety to the depth of her ad- 
— |miration. Flattery isa good thing to study up, 


HERE is a world of shrewdness and womanly | at all hazards, in its delicate shades, but it must 
observation underlying the pleasant but keen | be skillfnily done. The harpy who may try to 
sarcasm of the following study of the art of | coax him away will not do it absurdly. 

keeping a husband. It is from the San Francisco| Is he fond of beauty? Here’s the ruab—let her 
Argonaut. |be bright and tidy; that is half the victory. 

We hear much about the art of winning a/ Next, let her bang her hair (metaphorically) and 
husband. Let us take a step further and make a| keep up with the times. A husband who sees his 
study out of keeping a husband. If he is worth | wife look like other people is not going to con- 
winning, he is worth keeping. sider her “broken down!” Though it is a com- 

This is a wicked world, and man is dreadfully | mon sneer that a woman has admitted that her 
mortal. Let us take him as he is, not as he ought | sex considers more, in marrying, the tastes of her 
to be. In the first place, he is very weak. The| friends than her own, yet it must be considered 
wife must spend the first two years in discovering | ludicrous that a man looks at his wife with the 
ali these weaknesses, count them on her fingers| same eyes that other people do. Is he fond of 
and learn them by heart. The fingers of both| literary matters? Listen to him with wide-open 
hands will not be too many. Then let her study | eyes when he talks of them. A mian doesn’t care 
up these weaknesses, a mesh for every one, and | so much for a literary wife if only she be literary 
the secret is hers. Is he fond of a good dinner ?| enough to appreciate him. If she have literary 
Let her tighten the mesh around him with fra- | inclinations, let her keep them to herself. 

' 


grant coffee, light bread, and good things gen-| Men love to be big and great to their wives. 
erally, and reach his heart through his stomach. | That’s the reason why a helpless little woman can 
Is he fond of flattery about his looks? Let her| marry three times to a sensible, self-reliant wo- 
study the dictionary for sweet words if her supply | man’s none. Cultivate helplessness. Is he cu- 
gives out. Does he like to hear her talk about| rious? Oh, then you have a treasure; you can 
his brilliant intellect? Let her pore over the en-! always keep him if you have a secret and only 
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Is he jealous? Then, woman, 


ise reading; cease torturing 
hich wants you for his own, 
dence. Is he ugly in temper 
Give him a dose of his own 
done. Is he deceitful ? 
him for | ss, treat him as one who is 
born with a defect, but put your wits to 
work—it is a | i case, It is well not to be too 
tame. Me t waste their powder and shot 
on hens a ! urd fowls; they like the pleas- 
ure of purs wild game—quail and grouse and 
deer. 

A quail is a good model for a wife—neat and 
trim, with y, swift way about it, and just a 
little cap Never let yourself become an 
old story; ist a little uncertain. Another 
important n’t be too good; it hurts his 
feelings and becomes monotonous. Cultivate a 
pleasant voi that this very mortal man may 
have his ence prick him when he is in 
jeopardy ; i easant ring will haunt him much 


keep it caref 
this is not 
that fretted 
and teach | 
and fault-t 
medicine 


more than a illone. Jt is hard to do all this, 
besides tak the babies, and looking after 
vexatious | | cares, and smiling when he 
comes hom¢ it seems necessary. 

“To be | pan is to be born a martyr,” 


says 4 husb 
amazement 
existence. | 
if the wif 


for ten years has watched in 

treading the wine-press of her 
pitiful sight to some men, But 
t make a study of these things, 
the harpy steal away the honor from his 
silver hairs when he is full of years, and the father 
of sons and ers, 

At the s: e, gudewife, keep from trying 
any of thes« nany other mortal man but 
your own. These rules are only evolved in order 
to “keep a and.” The poor weak creature 

d than bad, and it is woman’s 


would rat 
duty to hi every means in her power. 


A Dainty Little Volume Not Published. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 


Pre fa charming manuscript volume 

whic in London, the joint work of 
Frederick |] | Kate Greenaway; a volume 
of which t be only a single copy. The 
story of its | is thus given: 

“The a f London Ly rics had lent Miss 
Greenaway fit of his skillful advice in 
smoothing « and setting in order the little 
verses wh the text of ‘Under the Win- 
dow,’ and y vere composed by the artist her- 
self; so sh y joined Mr. Locker in making 


for her great friend, Mrs, Locker, a little book, 
which is al unique—in the full force of 
that much abus vord. Only one copy exists of 
‘Cradle Rhymes’—for so the tiny volume is 
called—and there will never be another. It hap- 


ker has written three poems to 


pee Se Mr. ] 
of them is ‘A Rhyme of One, 


yabies. = Or 
which begins 


You sleep upon your mother’s breast, 
Your race begun, 
A welcome, long a wished-for guest 
W hose age is 1. 
“ Another is the little epigram on the ‘Terrible | 


known. It appeared 
the first number ofthe Burlington, 


Infant.’ The third is less 
, 
éast January in 


Pity | 








a new English sixpenny magazine edited by Miss 
| Rhoda Broughton and published by Remington 
|& Co. It has the same title and refrain as a song 

which Americans are now pretty well tired of, but 

its exquisite workmanship and airy fancy easily 
such trifling disadvantage as this 

It deserves quotation here at length, and so here 
it 18; 


overcome any 


“BABY MINE, 


Baby mine, with the grave, grave face, 
Where did you get that royal! calm, 
Too staid for joy, too still for grace ? 
I bend as I kiss your pink, soft palm; 
Are you the first of a nobler race, 
jaby mine? 


You come from the region of long ago, 
And gazing awhile where the seraphs dwell 
Has given your face a glory and glow 
Of that brighter land have you ought to tell? 
I seem to have known it—I more would know, 
Baby mine, 
Your calm, blue eyes have a far-off reach, 
Look at me now with those wond’rous eyes, 
Why are we doomed to the gift of speech 
W hile you are silent and sweet and wise ? 
You have much to learn—you have more to teach, 
Baby mine, 





“These three lyrics formed the literary contents 
of *Cradle Rhymes. Mr. Locker had 
little volume of vellum and clad in vellum. It 
was carefully protected by full Levant morocco 
case, and this again was guarded in a velvet pouch. 
Upon these tiny pages the poet copied his three 
poems, cunningly contri spaces and breaks 
for the artist to fill up and adorn. And right 
worthily did Miss Greenaway acquit herself of 
this task. She designed a delightful little frontis- 
piece, and a characteristic title 
dropped here and there a full-page: drawing of 
little children amusing themselves in the quaint- 
ly-colored garb in which sh« ways decks her 
chosen infants. Besides the full-page drawings 
or water-colors, rather—there were a manv little 
intrusionsupon Mr. Locker’s pages, bits of fern 
here and sprays of lilac there, until the whck 
book was filled with the « r and life of spring 
and childhood. ‘Cradle is just about 
the size of the Kate Greenaw * Birthday Book,’ 
although ithas not so many pages. There was more 
than one book advertised in the fall as illustrated 
Dv Miss Greenaway, but none 18 80 } recious a pos- 
session as ‘Cradle Rhyme in which poet and 
artist haye striven for mastery, and of which there 
is to be but one copy.” } 


made a 


page, and she 





Rhymes,’ 


The Spirit Willing. 


UR Quaker poet, John G. Whittier, for whom 
every lover of humanity has a tender feel- 
ing arising almost to reverence, attained his 

seventy-fifth year in December last. In response 
to a recent letter asking for a poem to be read for 
the benefit of the Soldier’s Home Bazaar of Bos- 
ton, he wrote: “I heartily sympathize with the 


| object for which thy letter was written, but for the 


last two or three years the state of my health has 
compelled me to decline all requests of the kind 
made by thee of poems for public occasions. ‘The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ Apart from 
this, at my age, the poetical machine is likely to 
- out of order, and the ‘sound of the grinding is 
ow,’ ” 
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A New Art-Industry. 





HO could have imagined, ten years ago, 
that the time was near at hand when the} 


arrangement of show-windows would be- 


come of so much importance to trade as to require | 


the work of skilled artists? Yet such is the fact 
to-day. In New York this decoration of show- 
windows has been carried to such an extent that 


many establishments employ the services of a spe- | 
cial class of men and women who are known tech- | 


nically as “ window-dressers,” and whose sole, or 


at any rate chief, business it is to attend to display- 

ing properly the goods in the show-windows. 
“These window-dressers,” says the New York 

Herald, “ are liberally paid, one receiving a salary 


of $3,000 a year, and several rejoicing in the very | 


respectable stipend of $2,500 per annum. Some 
of them do nothing but dress windows, which oc- 
cupation, as their establishments change the dis- 
play in their windows once or twice every month, 
demands their entire working time. Others com- 
bine with their window-dressing the selling of 
goods. The preparation of an elaborate show-win- 
dow is often the task of many weeks. One of the re- 
tail dry goods and fancy goods houses begins to pre- 
pare for its holiday show-windows on the first of 


October. An importer of notions has made two | 
trips to Paris in the course of the ‘evolution’ of | 


his display in his ‘front of the house,’ while a 
third establishment has employed two men and a 
woman eight hours a day, Sunday inclusive, for 
the last three weeks, to procure the desired results. 


Several points are of the first importance in dress- | 


ing a show-window. The blending and the con- 


trasting of colors must be attended to in every de- | 


tail. Then the ‘background’ of the window, so to 
speak, must receive due attention, so as to ‘bring 
out’ the ‘effects’ Then care must be taken to 
produce both ‘day’ and ‘night effects,’ as they 
are called, and so to arrange the exhibits that one 
will not interfere with the other. A show-window 
has to be brilliantly illuminated by gas light or 
electric light, as well as to be criticised and ex- 
amined by sunlight; and every thoughtful man, 
especially every theatrical man, will understand 
how difficult it is to render anything equally at- 
tractive by day and night.” 
Curiosities of the Telegraph. 

HE humming noise produced by the vibra- 
T tion of telegraph wires in the wind often de- 

ceives animals, and causes them to attack the 
soles from which the wires are suspended. Inthe 
Norwegian section of the Paris Electrical Exhibi- 
tion, says Cassell’s Magazine, there was an inte- 
resting specimen of the depredations sometimes 
made by animals on telegraph lines. A stout tele- 
graph pole of pine wood is shown, having a hole 
bored through and through it, large enough to ad- 
mit the fist of aman. This was pecked out by 
the black and green wood-peckers of Norway. 
These birds will sometimes peck through a thick 
pole in asingle night, and the explanation of their 
attack is that they are deluded by the humming of 
the pole, caused by the vibrations of the wire, into 
the belief that insects are lurking in the interior. In 
the same way, the Norwegian bear is found toattack 


within, This explanation is all the more credible 
when we recall the experiments made by Mr. 
Boys.on spiders with a tuning-fork. Mr. Boys 
found that the spiders mistook the sounding-fork 
| for the buzzing of flies and other insects on which 
they prey. Still another instance of the witchery 
of the telegraph exists in Norway, since in the 
mountain districts there it has driven away the 
wolves, either because of the humming noise made 
by the poles, or the ensnaring appearance of the 
wires, for it is well known that wolves are scared 
| by strings suspended on poles. 


Whiskey and Literature. 


M’ RK TWAIN made the following good hit 
4 


in a speech made at Montreal. “I came 

here,” he said, “to place myself under the 
protection of the Canadian law and to secure a 
copyright. I have complied with the require- 
ments of the law. I have followed the instructions 
of some of the best legal minds in the city, inelud- 
ing my own, and so my errand is accomplished, 
at least as far as any exertions of mine can aid 
that accomplishment, This is a rather cumber- 
some way to fence and fortify one’s property 
against the literary buccaneer, it is true; still, if 
lit is effective, it is a great advance upon past 
conditions, and one to be correspondingly wel- 
comed. It makes one hope and believe that a day 
will come when, in the eye of the law, literary 
property will be as sacred as whiskey or any other 
of the necessaries of life. In this age of ours, if 
you steal another man’s label to advertise your 
own brand of whiskey with, you will be heavily 
| fined and otherwise punished for violating that 
trade mark, If you steal the whiskey without the 
trade mark, you go to jail—but if you could prove 
that the whiskey was literature you could steal 
them both, and the law wouldn’t say a word. It 
grieves me to think how far more profound and 
| reverent a respect the law would have for litera- 
ture if a body could only get drunk on it.” 





“‘Winter and its Dangers.” 


| HIS is the title of one of the “ Health Primers” 
arenes by Presley Blakiston of this city. 


t is a valuable little book, and one from 
| which we have more than once made extracts. 
We refer to it now to say, that the publisher has 
issued a cheap edition in paper covers at 30 cents, 
for which price it will be mailed to the address 
| of any one wishing to have it. From one of the 
| chapters headed “ Inattention to Pulmonary Food,” 
| we take a pleasant and instructive anecdote of a 
| physician and his patient. The former had vainly 
| tried to prevail upon his patient—a nervous, hys- 
| terical lady—to admit fresh air into her chamber. 
| “He never failed to find the atmosphere of her 
room close and sickening. The patient’s hobby was 
asearch for the cause of her low tone of svstem. Her 
| physician argued in favor of fresh air; he rung all 
the changes upon the effect of vitiated atmosphere. 
But nothing could induce that woman to have her 
window opened. At last, in desperation, the doc- 
| tor, one day, said: ‘Madam, I have concluded 
| that the whole cause of your condition is dirty food.’ 


| 
| 





the poles, apparently under the impression that | Being extremely fastidious in regard to her meals, 
aswarm of bees have made their honeyed nest | the patient for a moment was speechless with in- 
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dignation, but finally burst out with, ‘ Doctor! 
Whatdo v 
dirty!’ ‘O he said, ‘I did not refer to the 
food you eat. That, of course, is in proper con- 
dition; alt gh, if it were not quite clean, it 
would p: » you no harm. I was alluding 
to the food 1 give your lungs, and through 
them, to vour blood.’ With all the earnestness 
of a cons is man and physician, he then 
again exp! ito her the condition of the air 
she constantly inhaled. How it reeked with car- 
ying matter, and personal effluvia ; 
1 and foul it was; and expressed 
t that she, a dainty, fastidious per- 
ects, could breathe over and over 
ch had once swept out her lungs 
ittendants. The patient became 
s to be unable to reply. But the 
n to which she had listened con- 
» doctor never again had occasion 
matter.” 
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**A Saxon Housewife in the Middle 
Ages.” 


HE picture from which our engraving is 
T made s recently exhibited in London. 
It is the first work of a young artist of great 
promise, Hugo Vogel, who is a native of Magde- 
who received his professional 
Professor Wilhelm Sohn, of the 
The picture is rich and 
, and the composition full of 
grace, dig i refinement. The subject rep- 
resents thi r of the abode of a philosopher 
of the sixt entury. The industrious house- 
riod has paused in her work to 
y-printed Bible. An exceedingly 
efiect is produced with the window, 
h comes a mellow light, bringing 
strong relief. 


burg, Saxony, al 
education 
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harmonious 
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New Books Received. 


Pen PorTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS ABSTAINERS. 
By George W. Bungay, author of “ Off-hand Tack- 
ings,” etc. New York: The National Temper- 


ance Society and Publication House, pp. 295. | 


Price $1.50 

THE Unseen Hanp, or James Renfew and his 
Soy Helpers. By Elijah Kellogg, author of “ Elm 
Island Stories,’ “Pleasant Cove Stories,” ete. 
Illustrated. Bostoa: Lee & Shepard, pp. 328. 
Price $1.25. 

THE FortuNATE IsLAnp, and other stories. 
Ry Max Adeler, author of “Out of the Hurly 
Burly,” “Elbow Room,” ete. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, pp. 333. Price $1.00. 

Common Sense ABout WomeEN. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
pp. 403. Price $1.50. 

Faith AND Unratrn. A novel. By the 
author of “ Phyllis,’ “ Molly Bawn,” ete. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., pp. 302. Price 
$1.25. 


mean by such language? My food | 


| 
Hanp-Boox or LigntGymwnastics. By Lucy | 


Publishers’ Deparhment,, 


How Does Compound Oxygen Cure? 


E answer: First, by a rapid purificatoin of 
the blood in cons« quence of a larger supply 
of oxygen to the lungs, and Second, by re- 


vitalizing all the nerve-centres, the Compound in- 
haled having in its manufacture become magnet- 
ized, which gives it the quality known to chemists 
as “ozone.” A new and healthy action is at once 
set up in the diseased system, and general improve- 
ment follows as surely as eflect follows cause. 

This understood, it can readily be seen, that the 
particular disease for which ¢ ompound Oxygen 
has been inhaled will not always be the first to 
yield to its subtile influence. But, with scarcely 
an exception, a new vitality will be given to all 
the life-forees, and a general and often very 
marked improvement in the health will appear 
from the very beginning The Cough, from 
which relief was sought, may continue, though 
with diminishing severity, but the Headache, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, 
or Loss of Appetite with which the patient has 
long been a sufferer, will be partially or entirely 
removed, after a few weeks’ use of the Oxygen 
Treatment. The same thing will often occur 
where the Treatment is used for the cure of Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, ete. There will be a steady im- 
provement in the general health, and many 
troublesome ailments will disappear, while the 
Catarrh or Neuralgia opposes a stubborn resist- 
ance to the new force that assails it. But every 
reflecting patient must see that he hag received a 
most substantial benefit, and that in the higher 
degree of health to which he is rising, lies the 
hope of a final victory over the disease which has 
obtained so tenacious a hold upon his system. 

Our work goes no further than to assist nature 
| in her efforts to break the force of disease and to 
| finally dislodge it from the system. In this work, 
| if we do not have the intelligent co-operation of 
our patients—if they do not use self-denial and 
resistance in the matter of bad mental and physi- 
cal habits, and prudence in guarding themselves 
against undue exposure, excessive fatigne, and the 
| like, our efforts to help them will have only a 
partial success, or may be wholly in vain. There 
may be a temporary restoration under the action 
of curative forces—or, as we should more correctly 
|say, under the forces which remove obstructions 
to the orderly influx of life from the soul into the 
body ; it being nature, as we call] it, and not med- 
icine, that cures—but nothing can give perma- 
nency to a cure unless the laws of health are ob- 
served. The causes that first produced sickness, will, 
if they become active, produce it again. Nor can a 
patient hope for a successful result under any treat- 
ment if he does not obey these laws. 

Send to our address (Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard street) for Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, from which all desired infor- 
mation about this new treatment may be obtained. 


PeaRL’s Wuire GLYCERINE cures sunburn 


Hunt, Instructor of Gymnastics, at Smith College | and prickly heat, and makes the skin soft and 


Northampton, Mass. Boston: Lee & Shepard, | smooth. 


Price 50 cents. 


Use Pearl’s White Glycerine Toilet 


| Soap. 
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KNOWN 
throughout 
SS the world as 
zy the most 
Tw PER FECT 
Z FITTING 


ORGAN 


Magnificent New Cabinet Organ,the““MOZABT”’ 
27 Stops, 14 Full Octaves Reeds, ONLY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money refunded after a Year's Use. 
Write for full particulars. IlustratedCatalogue Free 


=, CORSET 


call wu 
MADE. - 


$60 


Address of DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 











They give com- 
plete satisfac. 
tion, and are 
warranted to 
wear twice as | 
G long as ordi- 
nary corsets. 
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our B/H quality. If you cannot find this most 
desirable Corset where Ps are accustomed to 
surchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
POSTAGE FREE. The best value in the worl 
forthe money. Our celebrated G Extra Qual- 
ity, $1.40, 

Send for descriptive catalogue of other styles. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. . 2 
Also, sole Manufacturers of the * Wilsonia’”’ Mag- 


netie Curative Corset. A Nerve Invigorator. Cures 
without Medicine. Price, $12.00. Abdominal, $15.00. 


BOOKS for BUILDERS. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue, address 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 194 Broadway, New York. 


ROST & CO., Bi 
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The above cut is a correct representation ef iz 7A DAY paid male and female agents to sell } 
Turkish Rug patterns, Address with stamp, E, 8, 


ddeford, Maine, i 


PEARL’s WHITE GLY- 
CERINE penetrates the 
skin without injury, eradi- 
. cates all Spota, Impurities 














Itcures Complaints of 






as it never intoxicates. 













Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, and many ofthe best medi- 
Cines known are here combined into a medicine of such wa- 
ied powers, as to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and 
e Best Health and Strength Restorer Ever Used. 

i Women, and diseases of the Stom- 
ach, Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, and ts entirely 
different from Bitters, Ginger Essences, 
soc, and $x sizes, 
Hiscox & Co.. Chemists, N. Y. I savi 1 size, 


FLORESTON COLOGN ERarie 





and other Tonics, 
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2G and VG cents. 





















Used and approved by .the 
leading PHYSICIANS, of 
EUROPE & AMERICA 






- For the 
__._—‘ Treat- 
ment of WOUNDS, 
BURNS, SORES, 
CUTS, CHILBLALNS, SKIN 
DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, CA- 
TARRH, HEMORRHOIDS, SUN- 
BURN, and for every purpose where a lini- 
ment is needed. Also for Coughs, = Sore 
Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, Dysentery, 
Small sizes of all our goods. 
GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE LONDON MEDICAL CONGRESS. 






















ETROLEUM JELLY 


The Toilet 
Articles 
from pure Vaseline, 
such as 

, POMADE VASELLINE, 
VASELINE COLD CREAM, 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
are superior to any similar ones. 


Vaseline Confections. 


An agreeable form of 
taking Vaseline 
internally. 


COLGATE & C6., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents. 














De not accept from your Druggis 
im our © 
Cc 





t any Vaseline or other of our preparations 


There are m 


1 packages, with our name on them. 
ts d others are bottling ® 
imitations in the market, which druggists and o' ous eee pat ai 
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| - Disorders, by a Natural 


STRONG TESTIMONIAL IN A CASE 
OF CATARRH. 





We publis following testimonial, which cam< 
to us unsolicited, as well in the interest of our treat- 
meht as in that of the many thousands who are sur- 


fering fron form or another of a disease which, 
if not arrested, too often assumes a most distressing 
and loaths character, Not only in the early 
Stages of this disease, but after it has become deep|) 
seated and offensive in its character, has it been 
found to to the action of Compound Oxygen 
as our reco eases gives the most conclusive tes 
timony: 
CADY & WALWORTH'S BUSINESS COLLEGE AND) 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, Oct 25, 1881.) 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Sira:—I have now been 
using your pound Oxygen—Home Treatment 
about six weeks, for a troublesome and very dis- 
agreeable ca h, which was fastened on me by 
sleeping for years in a cold room, with my feet out 
of one window and my head out of another! 

Now for the results: In two weeks I appreciated 
a slight change, and in four weeks my head became 
as clear as anybody's, my breathing became freer, 
and genera e: much improved, although not 
specially bad before. The difficulty in the throat 
»Ost-nasal do you call it ?—is not fully corrected, but 
tis so much better that I am more agreeable to 
myself, and much less disagreeable to others than I 
was before using the Oxygen. 

Iam delighted more than I can tell you with your 
remedy, and give this testimonial voluntarily, 
which you are at liberty to sell for waste paper, or 
make such other use of as you choose. I know there 
iré Mafy teachers who, like me, suffer from. ca- 
tarrh, and who like me have refused for a long time 
to acknowledge it, who would be greatly benefited 
by the use of Compound Oxygen. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


C. E. Capy. 





“THE ONLY THING THAT EVER DID 
ME ANY GOOD.” 





Writing of the very remarkable improvement in 
her condition which followed the use of a single 
Home Treatment supply, a patient at Walworth, 
New York, says: 

“Tt. has been about one month since I used up my 
three months’ supply of Oxygen, and I am feeling 
quite well again. You remember when I first wrote 
you that I was quite feeble. Donot haye any cough 
now, nor hoarseness, I had one slight trouble with 
my breath; but now that difficulty has passed away. 
It is the only thing that ever did me any good, and I can 
recommend it to all sufferers; and t thank you very 
much for the wonderful good it has done for me. 1 do 
all my work—can walk quite a distance: Do not 
seem to get tired. J have not done so much work for 
almost two years as Ido now. Could but just get around 
the house wher first commenced using the Oxy- 
gen.” 


covery, natul 
which have so far attended its use. 

Also sent free, **Health and Life,’ 
Oxygen Treatment. 


California, will fill 


DRS. STA 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M. D. 
G, E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 











COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


| For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
sia, Headache, Ozzena, Debility 


sure her health is much improved since 


continue it, and as her supply is about out, enclose 
a draft on New York, for wh 
supply 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. 
e and action of this new :‘emedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 


a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compodund 
DEPOSITORY ON .PactFIc Coast.—H. FE. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast 


1109 and 1111 Girard St. (Between Crestuut & Market) 


ne 




















, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Process of Revitalization. 


INTENSE SUFFERING FROM NEU. 
RALGIA RELIEVED. 


In the latter part of last August, a gentleman 
siding in Magnolia, Mississippi, wrote to us, submit 
ting the case of his wife, who was a great suffere; 
from neuralgia ; 


“Age 34, Nervous temperament. Has headach: 
much like neuralgia, causing the moat intense suffering 
Commences with fullness and dull aching, whic} 
grows rapidly worse. Pains shoot and throb. Aft 
suffering this fora while she feels chilly. The pa 
ceases; her hands get numb and uncontrollable ; los 
use of lips and tongue Pulse sinks—losing son 
times several beats. 


A Treatment was sent, which was received on the 
19th of September, and its use at once commenced 
On the 2th, the husband wrot 


* She has escaped the headache * * * Pouring the 
last few days she has felt better and stronger tha: 
for a long time.”’ 


Three weeks later, the following report came: 


“Sinee my wife commenced the use of Compound 
Oxygen she has not had an attack of headach: 
She was threatened once or twice, but it passed off; 
and she tells me to-day that her head feels clear: 
and more natural now than it has since she commence:i 
to suffer with the neuraigia. Since writing you last 
her side, especially the numbness, is much better 
in fact the numbness and pain. then complained of 
is gone, 

“ We feel ha that we were induced to try you 
treatment, and think that it has saved my wife fron 
the grave or the asylum, to one of which ‘she would 
certainly have gone had relief not been found.” 








“HEALTH MUCH IMPROVED.” 





A patient in North Vernon, Indiana, makes this 
report after using the Treatment for two months: 


“Two months have passed and I again report. 
Since my last letter, my improvement has beer 
plainly marked, showing gain in flesh and @ good 
deal in looks. is is the testimony of my friends 
though Ide not think I am qnite well yet. The pair 
in my shoulder has never returned and my genera 
health is much improved, and were it not for the an 
noyance of frequent expectoration I might corside: 
myself almost well. * * Am losing the 4ired 
feeling that has been so hard for me to get along 
with.” 


In a letter from our patient’s husband, written 
some days after the above, he says: 
“ My wife has been using your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment fora little over two months, and J am 
: she commenced 
the Treatment, and I am very anxious to have her 


h please send another 


It contains a history of the dis- 


RKEY & PALEN, 


Phila., Pa. 








